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Every one ..__-nany wos oe eee oh Uis 
to... real... property, ... of a public... nature, 

. is guilty of an offense and liable ... to a ‘penalty — 
not exceeding twenty dollars ... | 


—Criminal Code, Section 539. 
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PREFACE. 


This pamphlet has been prepared for the Indian and Colonial Exhibi- 
tion, at the request of the Honorable the Superintendant of Education 
for the Province of Quebec. 

It contains a succinct account of the work of the Boar of Catholic 
School Commissionners, since its inception to the present time. Never- 
theless all documents prior to 1850 are completely wanting, owing toa 
fire, which took place on the 17th February, 1850. 

At the.beginning of the new Minute Book, opened March 1+! 1850, is 
found the following entry, signed by M.W. Dorion, Secretary-Treasurer : 

“ The undersigned, Secretary-Treasurer of the Catholic School Commis- 
sioners of the City of Montreal, declares that, on the seventeenth day of 
February last, the house in which he resided was destroyed by fire, and 
that among the objects therein destroyed, were the Minute Book of the 
Commissioners, the account books of the Secretary-Treasurer, the receipts, 
letters, and other documents belonging to the said corporation”. 


The following account of the organization of the Catholic Schools of 
Montreal shows: 

1° A hierarchy in which each employee is under the control of a chief 
to whom he is directly responsible ; 

2° That each employee enjoys perfect liberty of action in his own 
sphere, a sphere determined by a special set of rules. 
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NAMES OF THE CATHOLIC COMMISSIONERS SINCE 1850. 


H. Prévost, Priest S. S. Vicar of Notre-Dame............... from 1850 to 1864 
H. C. Fabre, now Lord Bishop of Montreal.......1850 to 1851, 1861 to 1865 
A. Pinsonneault, afterwards Lord Bishop of London............ 1851 to 1853 
H. Moreau, Canon and Vicar-General............ 1850 to 1852, 1856 to 1861 
PTE DMOLISEGY ates as cae civen sete eciesante nds Sheeesteacetors Cert el tos tae 1850 to 1852 
PUIG PUMELIITIOL AC VOCE UG. isescosescenetcecnecdovacheceonadoccsconse tense, 1850 to-1853 
J. U. Beaudry, afterwards a Judge of the Superior Court...... 1850 to 1862 
Nie ert Cf  PrOthOnOlary isch. dsetee ddd sda tesebsdeacs. detente uuals 1850 to 1851 
Br ORC HAI DAULE, PY SICION. <c0<nsiecsscccessecabseneteoreedtintoticciey 1851 to 1855 
PCE TOP TOLOSHOL sce tnetac seduce tcccoagtscncddecsseenevneteseeireete tec: 1851 to 1861 
MECC OLIOUION, AGVOCALGs:: tasbedess-cddectiscegedottecdacsenenecdicivekte 1853 to 1856 
Dr L. Giard, now Secretary of the Department of Education.1854 to 1867 
rome herrier, AGVOCAtLCL...d:.c.assuesvcdeds Cediicassveedatccdese ted cue Me 1857 to 1859 
Gédéon Ouimet, now Superintendent of Education............... 1859 to 1860 
H. Kavanagh, Inspector ‘of Customs.........sscccsessssscseesssssesers 1860 to 1867 
Ed. Murphy, Merchant............... 1861 to 1864, 1869 to 1880, 1884 to ...... 
IEA TECIIUG eeertte vere seucacneceo sorte bedoeleecsargeeetiewer ss cetics Aitectt: 1862 to 1865 
PUGH ATIC EL TIOSL Mocs Denctdeleyccete'decvecoestcbtecte toesccesceetk ee thiene 1865 to 1866 
PPC DANOAGANODteuiacsrsctrsecdeudesteccucstdocdee sel ets ee Aacenea tees 1860 to 1875 
L. Bélanger, now a Judge of the Superior Court............0.68. 1865 to 1874 
Pavel DLE DEN iedse ss hac cac inte tceceddeverntecdosbeveenecetesetteoreueesien fist 1866 to 1884 
V. Rousselot, Priest, 8. S., Vicar of St-James’s.........scceeceseeee 1886°-t0 ....3. 
POP Ey TUCO! ss... cccccerasesccrerecses estes: Watucsestorssis prec sa th caso 1868 to 1869 
Perr ESTO Wr NCLVOCHLOs-ccteaess-caschetsienesc ect dacscegeescruereccemetan: 1868 to 1869 
BTEC ISSO VY GLOtS, ces OLIN Allee ievetesscssadevcssseictonsterttarsedeaoeuiee) 1869 to 1870 
Pe ePO RL VALC s ADVOCS Lines ccecisesentncatce tener savenessagtes a cohetaavcn 1870 to 1878 
SPA ETC CUMING, AC VOCALG. a0c.ce Soceceetecettsscdiccoosersteonee het 1874 to 1879 
PraTH PME OTOHI) CANON. i veze es vnceclavscsvecsetes caste codesetes sttehe concagnes 1875 to 1880 
P. C. Dufresne, Canon.........0 Spee eaetsanararasescinetce Pee eT TO 1879 to 1881 
N. Z. Lorrain, now Vicar-Apostolic of Pontiac..........0.ssscecess 1881 to 1882 
PCR OMI OTA COLIN AN vceiscooresscccsgsocldvccccuceserrcasced tear ectsel sean ES (St tOissscas 
HB, C. Monk, Advocate.......cccressscceereesseeees senesadecnesueetsetcte: 1879 to 1882 
PPC ILOUI LOCAL VE UDC. oc cactoteciucdevtondeneceset bexcceenceritecen: 1880 to 1882 
aoe arechal, Vicar-GonoralisAscs.ccdsitgivedscccscetevuess a) LOS. TO faeces 
METRE GL VULLO, AU KLOLT AIL, cacccssbaesncacehssedesaceen vesampiners cure te 1883 to ...... 
F. asaee 


D. Monk, Advocate.....-sscsesessooees iho lea ies Beevers 1883-t0 


376773 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS. 


1886. 
L. D. A. MARECHAL, Grand-Vicar, named by the Government 
ED. MURPHY, Merchant, | te «“ 


F. D. MONK, Advocate, ; 66 ‘6 

V. ROUSSELOT, Vicar of St-James Church, named by the Corporation. 
J. GRENIER, Aldermam, « cc 

H. B. RAINVILLE, Alderman, <“ «“ 


Secretary-Treasurer, M. C. DESNOYERS. 
Local Superintendent, U. E. ARCHAMBAULT. 
Accountant, O. P. JACQUES. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SCHOOLS 


CONTROLLED BY 


THE BOARD OF CATHOLIC SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS, 


OF THE CITY OF MONTREAL. 


POPULATION OF MONTREAL. 


The city of Montreal, founded on the eighteenth day of May, in the 
year 1642, by Paul de Chomedey, sieur de Maisonneuve, has become the 
commercial metropolis of Canada. Surrounded by thriving villages, each 
destined to be absorbed by it, after a time, it now comprises the city 
proper, to which have been annexed the villages of Hochelaga and Saint- 
Jean-Baptiste. 

In 1871, the population amounted to 112,694 inhabitants, and in 1881 
to 150,732; the average annual increase is 29 per thousand (almost 3 per 
cent) of the population of the preceding year ; at this rate of increase, the 
probable population for 1886 will be 174,000, and for 1891 over 200,000. * 


* The other towns and villages, which will probably be annexed before 
long, are: Saint-Louis of Mile-Knd, Céte-Saint-Louis, Cote- Visitation, Saint- 
Henry, Sainte-Cunégonde, Saint-Gabriel, Verdun, Cote-Saint-Paul ; popula- 
tion in 1871, 16,612; in 1881, 20,567. 

Counting the actual and probable annexations we find the population of 
Montreal to be approximately as follows : 


In 1871.... 129,306 In 1888.... 208,000 
1881... 171,299 1889.... 214,000 
1886.... 196,800 1890.... 220,000 


1887.... 202,000 1891..., 226,000 


Te 
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The importance of the catholic element in the whole population is 
best shown by the following figures: 


TS 7 Liter... 82,933 equal to 74 per cent of the total 
Pes eres: 112,862 75 
Tit 1886s..." 131,660 ee 76 Wa ‘ 


The average annual increase of the catholic population is 3,13 per cent 

0,0313) of that of the preceding year, this allows us to count on a pro- 

pable catholic population of 154,000 in 1891. Thus the catholic population 
forms more than three-fourths of the whole. 

The French-Canadian element forms three-fourths of the nathelis 
population; the other fourth is composed principally of the Trish 
element. The rapid growth of the French-Canadian race is worthy of 
note; we give the figures: 


J nVAL Sia sk tes 61,486 equal to 55 per cent of the total 
IngeOS Ls Scsere 87,407 oe ye 58 nn. 
np t 3G. s, ceccse 104,240 eh 00 Se A 


Tf the increase continues in the same progression, the French Cana- 
dians will number 124,000 in 1891, or 62 per cent of the total popniation. 

We now give the figures for the Irish population, which increases 
at the rate of 1,34 per cent each year: 


i Daiye bad ESS eRe = 25,376 equal to 22 per cent of the total 
Uy MOO eas os 28,995 i 19 
Pg SSOss tec: 30,982 i its Fe} “2 >: 


The rate of increase of the Irish population is inferior to the rate of 
increase of the whole population. 

We give below the figures indicating the rate of increase of the whole 
population ; of the total catholic population, and of the French-Canadian 
population ; 


Total population, annual INCLEASC........scceereeseeeeeeees 2 90 per cent 
ee atholic population, annual increase... 3 ‘13 
« French Canadian population, annual increase. 3 59 os 


From these figures, it can be seen that the rate of increase of the 
Catholic population is slightly superior to that of the total population 
while that of the French Canadian population is much superior. 

This glance at the number and increase of the population of Montreal 
justifies the interest taken in the catholic school question, and demons- 
trates the importance of the mission confided to the Board of Catholic 
School Commissioners. 


ED 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SCHOOLS. if 


Among the catholic primary schools of Montreal, there are thirty con- 
trolled by the Board of Commissioners, viz: 


12 schools for boys, 
8 . <r. DUETS, 
10 mixed schools. 


Six of these schools are directed by Principals, and provided with a 
staff of teachers; 4 are managed by the Christian Brothers; 9 by Nuns 
of different congregations, and 11 by other lady teachers, each having one 
or more assistants. The teaching staff of these 30 schools numbers 193. 

The villages of Hochelaga and Saint-Jean-Baptiste, now forming 
part of Montreal for municipal purposes, have remained independent 
as far as school-matters are concerned. 

Besides the schools controlled by the Catholic Commissioners of 
Montreal, there is a number of independent institutions, some for elemén- 
tary and some for superior education. The most important of these are 
under the direction of the Religious Congregations. On the following 
page we give a list of these institutions, compiled from the report of the 
Superintendent of Education, for the year 1883-84, and from J. B. 
Rolland’s Ecclesiastical Almanach for 1885. 
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OTHER MontTRBAL CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


ae z 

Evi ae hw 
S23) 22 | 33 
SCHOOLS S-8| #5 | 92 
Bas | 2B | 3. 
As pou bade 

fe) 

oO 
Laval University : course of peeley, (Seminary of St-Sulpice) B : Ha a 
“ ASS SS AGH eae aS a Rae Ea 4% fold os 
“ 12 
Seminary of St. Sulpice : Theological Seminary (see above).....--.- ee 12 21 
ourse of Philosophy........--eseeceseee # 4 : 70 
ve Montreal College (Classical Seminary) B 4 14 320 
Rev’d Jesuit Father’s: St Mary’s College. Ae wa Were lottecs aiaeiciets alesowe stepiciers > 8 26 401 
Montreal School of Medecine and Surgery,....--..+-eeeeeeeeeeeeereees ie 16 147 
School of ArtS and Manufactures.......... cece cece seer er eceneeeseese 11 515 
Jacques-Cartier Normal SChOO]........seeeceeseeeee esses e essere serene sees 3 9 67 
Congregation of the Holy Cross: Hochelaga Com. College..........- se 6 300 
Clercs of St. Viateur: Deaf and Dumb Institute (Mile-Endq).. as sP 25 132 
St. John the Baptist Academy.........-e.eeeee oS 8 450 
Brothers of Charity: Reformatory School.........seeeeereeeeerererees uy 39 280 
Christian Brothers: Bishop’s AcadeMmy........--ssssseeeere RN eeaune ee Ss 6 144 
ity St. Lawrence School BRAGG lod SODEAR EEG ICO B hy 20 1163 
ae ee SU ATILES ier Roca eee cectascs cinninie etelioesess B y 8 675 
ie St. Bridget Hy Rl siarese c clevessrd oral ois sa leie A se 12 516 
ee St. Ann Birt UAE ABO AIS saihe eieteeaisetere te A ‘ 9 549 
nf St. Joseph ef 2 OEM RSE SD OD DOE CS A ss 14 583 
ie Plessis NCMMMMCIN DT tet aie ins crits ween ae ae 8 328 
Smibh-se\ Ode! SChOol TOM BOY Sastes socae steels oicleite pistols sfeiseitie elelaisletsiste civics 4 2 68 
Congregation of Notre-Dame: Villa Maria Convent..........e.see0+> sf 38 260 
IMEOUIE Ste MEAT yap toes sel ce isielareia wiete atc oe 80 292 
oe Sli Denis A CHAEGM Yaa casslocets scales s/s se 14 2785 
oe SGM OOK R SIO —-h SSaGqdanc sob Ocdnonee a: 9 195 
+s St. Patrick SOMME eS aeIG teraie'c oisia ettts sf 9 462 
Y Bourgeoys oes tere elan eleinvele aes A oe 15 815 
ee Sha Cacherin Cheek lke viesiecsicie ce stelsie A he 12 422 
‘f St. Joseph So MEI Le, eNOS Ne A. 2 9 516 
ad Visitation SMM IS eccere als Asien A 15 774 
< St. Ann Beet Ses HORACIO OCGA A ss 9 423 
ss Our Lady of Angels Academy.... A ss 6 268 
rf Notre-Dame School............... A S 37 297 
<r St, La wrenGe we) Javecietecectes cts B ss 7 540 
f St. Anthony TNE Sach SORA Ans ieee B se 4 192 
se ‘ St. Felix Be RRA aah bin Recprle a ae 3 174 
rf Bonsecours ONO MEME tires News wiersisis Aa 53 We 4 187 
Grey Nuns: Institute for Blind Children....... Macias nn seca aa A S 9 50 
me Nazareth Infant Home Se Neytinevees aiatavaletetaraleteratelovacisiote’s totete cl ste Me 11 350 
a ‘Bethlieherny afew niles Saya aces cote Sane as Wie os celts cere by 6 250 
es St. Joseph ‘ SORE fats hia eee nae Taieee ai erotics ae tits WM 4 300 
Sisters of Providence: Orphan Home, St. Denis St.........0...ceeeeee M 5 116 
MOE’ SCHOOL aan stsleccissesh eae sslemcionne sive oe 6 390 
6 KING EP SATTEM pecs cetnie dee Oban: Mace So aee oa 9 360 
oe Infant FLOING, WiASItLAtlOmisSbe. acceso viele Ce teal s siate My 15 601 
sé i MUL nA Stare. en sects cece * 6 304 
a Dear ang Mum Dslnshibuteecs cess cee oe i 35 238 
Sisters of the Holy Name of Jesus &Mary : Hochelaga Convent..... %y 93 508 
Mary Rose Academy.. 5 15 533 
Good Shepherd Nuns: Industrial & Reformatory School o 61 214 
St. Louis Gonzague Academy... cc... . ccc cacce ccc eee cee eS 34 175 
Nuns of the Sacred Heart : St. Catherine St. Day School vs 12 100 
Marianites Sisters: St. Ignatius Academy.............sscecccccccccsece © 7 102 


A. Establishments receiving grants from the School Commissioners. 
B. Schools maintained by the Seminary of St. Sulpice. 
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THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS. 


The Board of Catholic School Commissioners of the city of Montreal is 
a body corporate; therefore it has a right to possess property for 
educational purposes, and to use it according to the intentions of the 
donors ; but it cannot dispossess itself of any part of its property, without 
the express permission of the Superintendent of Education. 

The Montreal School Commissioners may possess property to an un 
limited amount. 


The Board is composed of six Commissioners, three of whom are 
named by the Government; and three by the Corporation of the City. 

Two Commissioners retire every year, and two others are named to 
take their places, one by the Government, and one, by the Corporation. 


No Commissioner can be renamed (such), during the four years 
immediately following the expiration of his term of office, without his 
own consent. 


No person legally named a Commissioner can refuse to act as such, 
under pain of a fine, of from five to ten dollars, for each refusal. 


Clergymen of any religious denomination ministering in the scholastic 
municipality, and any other persons residing therein are eligible as 
Commissioners. 


No person can be a school Commissioner and teacher in the same 
municipality. 

The School Commissioners shall assemble, on the Monday following the 
official notification of their nomination, for the purpose of electing a pre- 
sident and secretary-treasurer. 

The president of the Board convenes the Commissioners by a written 
invitation signed by the secretary-treasurer, in the name of the president. 

On the written request of two commissioners, the President is obliged 
to convene a meeting. 

The meetings are not public, but persons having business with the 
board may be allowed to assist. 


At the meetings, all questions are decided by vote; the President has 
the casting vote. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


The first duty of the Commissioners is to provide the municipality 
with school houses, situated as much as possible, in central localities. 


If after having chosen a vacant lot, upon which to build a school- 
house, the Commissioners cannot agree with the proprietor as to the 
value of the land, or if the proprietor refuse to sell, within eight days 
after the Commissioners shall have made a demand on him in writing 
the question is decided by arbitrators, named, one by the Commissioners 
one, by the proprietor, and a third, by one ofthe Judges of the Superior 
Court of the district. The decision of the majority of the arbitrators is 
final. 


The Commissioners cannot take possession of a property owned by a 
vestry-board, church, religious or scholastic body, corporation or asso- 
ciation. 


The Commissioners are obliged to build school-houses when necessary 
“ to repair, keep in order, and renew any property of which they may be. 
«‘ possessed; they should when necessary rent or accept gratuitously 
“ the use of houses or other buildings for school-purposes. ” 


“ All school-houses must be built according to plans approved of or 
“ furnished by the Superintendent,” and according to the rules laid down 
by the Catholic Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, at its 
meeting on May 25th, 1877. 


According to these rules the extent of the ground and buildings should 
be in proportion to the school population, which is reckoned as 20 
per cent. of the number of the ratepayers, who are to send their children 
to the school. . 


The size of the class rooms should be calculated to allow 9 square feet 
of floor surface for each pupil. The ceiling should not be less than 10 
feet high. The regulations then determine how the school-house should 
be ventilated and heated, how the cloak rooms, lavatories, latrines, etc., 
should be constructed. 


One of the duties of the Commissioners is to appoint permanently or 
temporarily a manager, to assist them in managing, building, repairing, 
heating and cleaning the school-houses; in keeping the furniture in good 
order and in looking after the school property generally. 
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THE TEACHER. 


To be a teacher it is necessary, according to law, to be the bearer of a 
certificate obtained from a Normal School or froma Board of Exami- 
ners. The certificate obtained at a Normal School gives the bearer a 
right to teach in any part of the province ; that obtained from a board 
of Examiners restricts the bearer to the district in which the certificate 
has been obtained. 


There are three grades of certificates: The Hlementary School; the 
Model School; and the Academic. The first gives the right to teach in an 
elementary school; the second, in a model school; the third,in an 
academy. 


It is the duty of the Commissioners to engage qualified teachers for 
the schools under their control; and to dismiss them for incapacity, 
negligence, insubordination, bad conduct, or immorality. 


Notice of dismissal must be given at least two months before the expi- 
ration of a teacher’s engagement; if not so given, the teacher is considered 
re-engaged for another year. 


A teacher, desiring to sever his connection with a board of School Com-. 
missioners, is also obliged to give warning thereof; at least two months 
before the expiration of his engagement. 


THE SCHOOL-TAX. 


The rate-payers of the city of Montreal, pay for the maintenance of 
their schools, a tax of two mills on the dollar on the total value of the 
real-estate. This tax known as the “ City School-Tax ” igs payable by 
owners of real-estate. A tenant is not obliged to reimburse the proprietor 
for any part thereof, unless there be a special clause to this effect in 
the lease. 


The value of the property, in each ward, is estimated by two assessors, 
one a catholic, the other a protestant. 


In determining the amount to be paid by each rate-payer, four lists or 
panels are used: 


On panel number one is inscribed the value of all real-estate belonging 
exclusively to catholics. 
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On panel number two is inscribed the value of all real-estate belonging 
exclusively to protestants. 

On panel number three is written the value of the real-estate belonging 
to corporations.or incorporated companies; to persons who are neither 
catholic nor protestant, or whose religion is unknown; partly to protes- 
tants and partly to catholics; to persons who have declared in writing 
the desire that the value of their property should be entered on this 
panel; to commercial houses which have not declared by their agent or 
one of their members, that they desire their property placed on panel 
number one, or on number two; 


Panel number four is a list of the property exempt from taxation. 


Hebrews can have the value of their property carried to panel number 
one or to number two by making a written request to this effect. 


As soon as the panels are made out, they are placed in the City-Trea- 
surer’s office, and notice thereof is given in at least two French and two 
English city newspapers. During thirty days the panels are open to the 
public for inspection and correction, if necessary. 


The rates collected from property entered on panel number one are 
handed to the Catholic School Commissioners ; and, from that on panel 
number two are handed to the Protestant School Commissioners. 


The amount of the rates collected from property entered on panel three 
is divided between the two Boards of Commissioners, in proportion to 
the catholic and protestant populations of the city. 


The Commissioners are authorized to collect from the parents of chil- 
dren frequenting their schools a monthly fee, varying from twenty-five 
cents for elementary schools, to four dollars for academies. 


As the law does not allow of the division of the city into school Ae 
tricts, parents may send their children to the schools of their choice in 
any part of the city. . 


By different acts of the Quebec Legislature, the Catholic School Com- 7 
missioners were authorized to issue debentures, to the amount of four 
hundred thousand dollars, to be used in the purchase of land and the 
construction of school-houses. 


The following table will show the different issues of these debentures, 
and the dates fixed for their redemption. 
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DBBENTURES ISSUED BY THE BOARD OF CATHOLIC ScHooL COMMISSIONERS, 
MontTREAL.— RATE 6 PER CENT. 


: : z napa sa ¢ 
ars oS Ouy - Chaar = 
e ° q ) a 8 gov H B Bo 
a bat 3 oy oa bes eae Soy Ane 
bs =| S re) AB a) om 
5 g * e ae | s8h las | 238 
+ = ne 5 a @ Sau Eo £a¢ 
A fe . q =e fag | £2 | Soe 
5 3 Q Roz ae EF 
fa ‘a <q <q 


ee a ee ae 


1870 Jan. 1] 19 years | 1889 Jan. 1] $50,000] 2,962 p. c. |$1,481 00 | $3,000 | $4,481 00 


Spiel yela i 20e8 1891 July 1 40,000 2,962 p. c. | 1,184 80 2,400 | 3,584 50 
isto) di tby,t: |20\—-~° 1895 July 1 90,000 2,962 p. Cc. | 2,665 80 5,400 | 8,065 80 
IS eaDek | ASO). i 1907 Jan. 1 | 120,000 | 1,2649p.c. | 1,517 88 7,200 | 8,717 88 
ny 42)ae v8 Oa Gn es) 1909 July 1 | 100,000 | 1,2649p.c. | 1,264 90 6,000 | 7,264 90 


$400,000 $8,114 38 | $24,000 |$32,114 38 


THE SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


The secretary-treasurer is named at the meeting held on the first 
Monday after the Commissioners have received official notification of 
their nomination. He may be dismissed or superseded at any time. 

Tle secretary-treasurer is obliged by law to transmit to the Superin- 
tendent of Education, on the first day of January and on the first day 
of July of each year, a statement of the receipts and disbursements of 
the board. 

In addition to the above report, he must, before the first of November 
of each year, prepare the statement of receipts and disbursements which 
the Board is obliged to send to the Superintendent of Education. — This 
report must be published in at least one English and one French news- 
paper of the city. 

Statement A shows the yearly receipts and disbursements, for the 
decade 1875-1885. 


pe ee A EE 
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It is given here in condensed form. 


| se | ee RACEIPTS. DISBURSEMENTS. 
1875-76 $194,222 62 $187,742 16 

| 1876-77 217,752 80 206,992 73 
1877-78 158,595 52 172,271 48 
1878-79 146,876 88 138,296 84 
1879-80 148,283 3 165,313 58 
1880-81 115,738 91 106,486 21 
1881-82 102,224 68 106,661 89 
1882-83 154,866 68 146,238 72 
1883-84 107,960 73 110,019 50 
1884-85 108,505 57 114,208 87 
Torats $1,455,027 77 $1,454,156 88 


| BALANCE OF CASH ON HAND.....ccccececceese $870 89 


In addition to the duties imposed on him by law, the secretary-trea- 
surer is obliged to deposit to the credit of the Board’s account in a 
bank approved of, or chosen by them, all receipts from whatever source. 
No amount can be withdrawn from the said account, except by a check 
signed by the secretary-treasurer and countersigned by a school com- 
missioner. 

No payment, whatever, can be made by the secretary-treasurer without 
a resolution adopted by the majority of the board at a regular meeting, 
or in urgent cases without a written authorization, signed by at least 
three Commissioners, 

A sum not exceeding five thousand dollars may be placed at the dis- 
posal of the secretary-treasurer, to allow him to meet current expenses, 
This money is deposited in an incorporated bank approved of, or chosen 
by the Board, and the interest accruing from such sums is carried to the 
credit of the Board. 
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Financial Statement of the Commissioners. June 30, 1885. 


ASSETS 
AIF OTES ATMs cco ee Uecicos tee lenses skeet $870 89 
Advanced to the Rev’d Brothers..... 1,600 00 
School Buildings, land, etc.,.........++. 503,562 32 
Books, stationery, etC.,.....s.ccccocecseoes 367 12 
Bem rerts ba ee esti 0i sy he sear ap oo Seeoth 8,412 00 
PASE DEAT ne eases wiccs soap edasulnacteweeiers 37,428 89 
BOE trotece nts cs stevescuc cst scoeei oeuue tes 7,937 10 
PANS OCELVaDIGS jo. cis6 lies cseecockese. 3,303 57 


seoeeseesoseoseoeses 


weeereres pesos eores 


Peeeeevoeecs vececs 


Perret oeseresoeess, 


Pee eeeeeseeaereserves 


—————_— $563,481 89 


LIABILITIES 
MOUMOILEM TOS Wen de cranes ut! sdegesitadaels sane eet $400,000 00 


Less amount of sinking fund and 
interest thereon to Dec. 31, 1884...) 116,360 82 


OW INS ONMOLICAIOS 5.3.6 vecsscesdecesss 118,700 00 
PYUIROT: AOD Estat styes ¢- sa tei esse neces get cee line 17,087 43 
Capital of perpetual prizes.............. 


Surplus of Assets over Liabilities... 


283,639 18 


135,737 48 
3.740 45 
140,364 83 


$963,481 89 


The Secretary-Treasurer is obliged to have his integrity guaranteed by 
a Guarantee Company. The premium is paid by the Board and in con- 
formity with the law, the policy is deposited at the office of the 
Registrar. 
The salary of the secretary-treasurer is fixed by the Commissioners, 
who may also name a secretary and a treasurer. 
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THE LOCAL SUPERINTENDENT. 


In virtue of the powers conferred on them by the law, the Catholic 
School Commissioners have named, instead of a manager and a visitor, 
a Local Superintendent, whose position with respect to them is similar 
to that occupied by the Superintendent of Education, with respect to 
the government. In consequence, with the exception of the Secretary- 
Treasurer, whose duties are defined by law, all other employees 
whatsoever, of the Board, are placed under the control of this official, a 
part of whose business it is to see that they attend faithfully to their 
respective duties. 

The Principals and Directors of the schools form, under the control of 
the Superintendent, a council whose mission it is to deliberate on the 
course of studies, the choice of text-books, the purchase of prizes, the 
rules concerning teachers and pupils, and in general on all that pertains 
to the management of the schools; to determine the form of all registers, 
note books, blank forms, certificates, used in the schools, and to see 
that they are uniform. The decisions of this Council are obligatory, only 
after having received the sanction of the Board of Commissioners. 

The duties of the Local Superintendent are: 

1° To study attentively the public school system, to keep nbreee of 
the times in all that concerns school matters, in order to be able to sug- 
gest the best means, for the advancement of the schools ; 

2° To see that the rules of the Commissioners are strictly enforced ; 

3° To visit each school, as often as his other duties will permit, so as 
to acquire a personal knowledge of all the schools, and thus be able to 
suggest whatever reforms may be necessary in their management; to 
make known to the teachers the latest and most improved methods in 
all that pertains to school matters, and for this object to convene from 
time to time meetings of principals and teachers; 

4° To remove teachers from one school to another, when he considers 
such removal indispensable for the greater good of the teacher or of the 
school ; the reasons for such removals must be submitted to the Com- 
missioners at the following meeting ; 

5° To settle all difficulties or misunderstandings which may arise 
between Principals and teachers, between any employee and his supe- 
rior or his equal; for offences foreseen or unforeseen by the rules of the 
Commissioners, the Local Superintendent may reprimand, or suspend an 
employee from his functions, for a time sufficiently long to allow of his 
decision being submitted to the Board; an employee has the right of 
appeal to the Board from any decision of the Local Superintendent ; 
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6° To receive and report, according to his judgement, on all demands 
made to him in writing for repairs to buildings or furniture; for the 
purchase of fuel, etc. 

7 To enter into communication, whenever he is requested to do so, 
with the architects and contractors of school buildings, and to give them 
all the information in his possession ; to suggest the plans which he 
judges most advantageous for the health and convenience of teachers 
and pupils, keeping at the same time within the bounds prescribed by a 
wise economy; to have an understanding with the Commissioners so as 
to insure uniformity in the plans and economy in the expenditure ; 

8° To be present at the meetings of the Board; he may on the invita- 
tion of the President or of a member, express his opinion on any subject 
under discussion ; 

9° To report annually to the Board, giving an account of the schools 
visited and of his other duties; to add with respect to the condition of 
the schools, with respect to their increasing usefulness and prosperity, 
such remarks or suggestions as may to him seem opportune; to give the 
number of teachers employed and such other statistics as may be deemed 
necessary for the informationof the Board ; these statistics should con- 
tain, at the least, the information which the Commissioners are required, 
by law, to furnish in their report ; 

10° To keep a register in which he inscribes, the name, age, and address 
of all persons desiring positions as teachers, and to add thereto for the 
information of the Board such other information as he may deem fit; 

11° To see to the strict carrying out of the rules now in force, as well 
as of all those to be hereafter passed by the Board; 

12° To perform any other duties that may be imposed on him by the 
Board. 

Table B contains a synopsis of the statistics contained in the Local 
Superintendent’s annual reports to the Board for the decade 1875-1885. 

We give below the principal figures. 
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NuMBER OF PUPILS. 


ANNUAL AVERAGES. GIRLS. Boys. Tora.. 
Ee Wy Regiatonedint fale il soge-sovantssosite 4560 | 4,987 | 9,547 
2, 
=! Monthly attendants........se-e 3589 | 4,062 | 7,651 
Gey 
£ Daily attendants.........cseccreessees 3,218 3,656 6,874 
S| 
S MASSON LOGS ic cael cosbccsutioer cass as paras sve 406 Td 
| os ie 
| <2 (Of monthly attendants 1s of the i 
5 2 number registered ............++. 78,71 81,45 80,14 
- =) Of daily attendants is of the 
ae numb. of monthly attendants.| 89,66 90,00 89,84 
So | Of absentees is of the number 
8 a) of daily attendants............... 10,34 10,00 10,16 
A aT 
Pupits’ FEEs. 
Number of pupils admitted free............. 1,512 equal to 19,76% 
af DEVE DUDI Basticccetnsestetactes caverrace 6,189 Ys 80,24% - 
iM Otalsctactseeccretnucessete 7,651 100,00% 
Average annual receipts from pupils’ fees..............6+ $23,249 49 
Annual average for each pay pupil........ cecccecscsecees 3 78 
Annual average for each pupil (counting all the 
POLES Covers cu dean eatcccne resi eescae ossacnttastts (cane csp foen 3 04 
Average number of male teachers employed......... eae cag erat 81 
} PS female . TS TEMA casas ab sttlte noe ome eae 99 
Lotalof ayveragest.tpicccstsscaicessse eee teeeeee 180 


Total death rate among the pupils during 10 years............. 199 


PRINCIPALS OR DIRECTORS OF SCHOOLS. LO 


PRINCIPALS OR DIRECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 


It is the duty of the Principal or Director of each school: 

1° To exact a strict observance of the rules from the teachers, pupils 
and caretaker, placed under his control; 

2° To see that the course of studies, as approved of by the Board, is fol- 
lowed, and to grade the pupils so that the progress of each may be satis- 
factory ; 

3° To allow no books to be used except those approved of by the Board ; 

4° To acquire a personal knowledge of the progress of the pupils, by 
close attention to the teaching of his subordinates, by giving as often as” 
he judges necessary, but at least once a month acompetition, and by 
inscribing the result on a register kept for this purpose ; 

5° To see that good order is maintained in all the classes; (the right 
to inflict corporal punishment belongs to the Principal alone); 

6° To keep in good order all the registers adopted by the management 
for recording: 1° statistics; 2° the work of the pupils; 3° receipts and dis- 
bursement. To furnish such reports as may be asked for by the Board 
or the Local Superintendent; 

7° To be present at school on class days from 7 a. m. till noon and from 
Ha b..till bsp, i. 

The Principal alone is responsible to the parents for the instruction 
given, and for the manner in which each teacher maintains discipline in 
his class. 

The Principal is authorized to sell to the pupils the books and sta- 
tionery which they may need, at prices determined upon by the Board. 


TEACHERS. 


Teachers shall conform to the instructions of the Principal, in all that 
relates to teaching and discipline. 

They shall arrive punctually at the hour and post mentioned in their 
time-tables. 

Teachers shall follow the programme of studies. They shall neither 
introduce new books, nor deviate from the method and classification 
laid down in those actually in use. 

Kach teacher shall: 

1° Keep a class-journal, in which to inscribe each day the work to be 
given to the class; 
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2° Keep a register in which to enter the marks deserved by each pupil ; 

3° Add up these marks and read the results to the pupils on the first 
Monday of each month. 

4° At the end of each quarter, sum up the marks and enter the totals 
in the bulletin-book, if such be used ; 

5° Keep a list of the absentees from his class ; 

6° Furnish the Principal, whenever required, with the totals of the 
marks merited by each pupil, for conduct and success in the different 
branches taught. 

Each teacher is obliged to maintain good order in his class; he is res- 
ponsible for the school-furniture, also for the books and instruments in- 
trusted to him. 

It is the right and duty of each teacher to prevent, and repress disor- 
der of all kinds, whether the work of pupils of his own, or of other classes. 

The Principal alone has the right to inflict corporal punishment. The 
teacher is forbidden to do so or even to touch a pupil. If a pupil 
resist the authority of the teacher, the Principal should immediately be 
called in. 

Teachers shall abstain from offensive remarks or allusions with res- 
pect to the school authorities, their fellow teachers, the pupils or their 
parents; in a word, they shall abstain from anything tending to injure 
the school. 

When a teacher is prevented from being at his post in class, on the 
play ground or elsewhere, he shall notify the Principal in advance, if 
possible. 

When a teacher is named to act in lieu of another, he shall procure his 
time-table and follow the instructions therein contained. 

Teachers are required to attend all meetings convened by the Princi- 
pal or by the Local Superintendent. 

When the Principal is prevented from fulfilling his duties, either by 
sickness, or any other legitimate cause, he names a teacher as his substi- 
tute. The teacher so named exercises, during his tenure of office, all the 
authority of a Principal. 


RULES TO BE FOLLOWED BY TEACHERS IN THEIR MANAGEMENT 
OF PUPILS. 


Teachers responsible for surveillance during recess shall: 

1° See that the pupils follow the rules laid down for their guidance : 
_ 2° At the first signal announcing the close of recess, make the pupils 
form in ranks, each class by itself ; 
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3° At the last signal, take their places at the head of their respective 
pupils, to lead them into class. 
In class the teacher shall: 


1° Proportion the lessons and tasks to the average capacity of the 
pupils,—giving the preference to short but well learned lessons ; 

2° Give clear explanations,and assure himself by means of questions 
that they are well understood, especially by those whose knowledge of 
the language employed is defective ; 

3° Abstain from intimidaing the pupils, either by voice or gesture; en- 
deavouring rather to inspire them with confidence and to encourage their 
efforts ; 

4° Never allow the pupils to remain alone, either in class, study, or re- 
creation ; 

5° Not leave the class-room before the last signal has been given ; 

6° Never keep pupils in class during recess ; 

7° Never allow pupils to go out to drink during class ; 

8° Send any pupil, who finds it absolutely necessary to leave class 
through indisposition, to the Principal for permission, unless such per- 
mission shall have been obtained before the beginning of class; never 
send two at the same time; 

9° Prevent pupils from soiling the floor by spitting, throwing paper, 
etc.; 

10° Before class see that the pupils are neat and clean; after class 
ascertain whether the desks have been either soiled or damaged ; 

11° Ventilate the class-room during recess; never open the windows 
during class, when the out-door temperature is below 60° Farenheit. 


When responsible for surveillance the teacher shall abstain from 
reading, writing, correcting exercises, etc. 

When it is necessary to punish, the teacher may: 

1° Reprimand privately ; 

2° Keep in; deprive of recess ; 

3° Give a certain number of lines to learn, not less than two nor more 
than twenty ; 

4° Reprimand publicly; 

5° Condemn the pupil to remain standing, in class or in study, not 
more than a half an hour, and not on the seats or desks; 

6° Send the pupil to the Principal. 

Every day after the four o’clock recess, the teacher shall hear the les- 
sons of such pupils as have been kept in, and the lines of those who 
have been punished for bad conduct. 

Teachers should accustom their pupils to calmness and moderation, by 
being calm and moderate themselves. They should give them an example 
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of justice, by never punishing a pupil unless positively certain of bis 
guilt. 

They should endeayor to make the pupils feel, that at school they are 
under a paternal government ; they should treat each pupil according to 
his disposition and character, which for this purpose they should study. 

Reprimands and punishments should be proportioned to the nature of 
the offence, and to the general conduct of the offender. Teachers should 
strive to lead their pupils on by exciting emulation and a desire for 
rewards, rather than by the perpetual fear of punishment. 

At the end of the months of January and June, a strict examination 
of the branches studied during each previous half year, takes place in 
the presence and under the superintendence of the Principal. 

The Principal alone has the right of promoting pupils to a higher 
class. 


Cd 


RULES FOR PUPILS. 


On the pupil’s name being registered for the first time, he must pro- 
duce : 

1° A certificate of good conduct; if he comes from another school con- 
trolled by the Board of Commissioners, the certificate must state that 
there are not any arrears of school fees against him ; 

2° Certificates attesting that he has complied with the rules of the 
Health Board with respect to vaccination, and to any contagious diseases 
which may happen to be prevalent. 

When coming to school or returning home, screaming, running, 
quarrelling, or throwing anything must be carefully avoided.. 

Pupils must enter the school grounds on arriving, and return directly 
home on leaving school. . 

The doors are opened at 7.30 a. m. for the Intermediate and Commer- 
cial Courses; at 8.30 a. m. for the Primary ; in the afternoon at one o’clock 
for all the courses. * 

Class begins at 8.50 a.m. and again at 1.30 p.m. ‘ 

Twice a day, the pupils of the Intermediate and Commercial Courses 
are assembled in the study-hall to prepare their work. The hours are 
from 8 a.m. to 8.50 a.m. and from 4.10 p.m. to 5 p.m. Exemption from 
study is granted by the Principal only.* 


* The necessity of teaching two languages, English and French, with the _ 
same care, so that pupils may speak and write them, is the reason why two 
extra hours a day are devoted to study at school. 
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These two’hours are specially set apart for written work. Lessons are 
studied at home; this requires that pupilsshould bring their books home 
with them. 

Pupils arriving late shall be kept in from noon till 12.30 p.m. Before 
and after class, and study, prayer is said, at which pupils must assist 
with respect. 

Pupils must be provided with all that is necessary for their classes. ™ 

They shall retain the places assigned them by their Teachers, and 
occupy them at once, on entering the class-room. | 

During class and study, pupils will observe perfect silence, and, on no 
account, leave their seats without permission. They will obey their 
teachers without murmuring. i 

At the close of study or of class, each one shall place his effects in 
proper order, and leave nothing on the desks. 

A pupil absent from school shall, on his return, bring a note stating 
the cause of his absence. . | | 

A pupil aware that he is going to be absent is obliged to notify the 
principal of the fact. 

Leave to be absent can be obtained only from the principal. To obtain 
such leave a written request from the parents, stating the cause, must 
be presented. 

Any pupil unable to account for his absence will be punished for the 
first offence. If the offence be repeated so frequently as to prevent the 
offender from making any progress in his studies, he shall be expelled. 

The offences punished with expulsion are : 

lo Immorality, in words, in deeds, or in writing ; 

20 Insubordination ; refusing to obey teachers or principal. 

30 Fighting,—at school or elsewhere ; 

40 Conviction in any criminal court, 

50 Being frequently absent from school without a valid cause ; 

Go Non-attendance at the annual retreat; religious instruction; exa- 
minations; the distribution of prizes or any other public exercise. Non- 
attendance at any of the exercises enumerated in No 6°, is followed by 
instant dismissal unless the pupil produce a doctor’s certificate, or that 
his parents personally affirm that he was ill. 

Pupils shall come to school neatly and decently attired, with face and, 
hands quite clean. Tidiness must be observable about their seats and 
personal effects. , , . 

In order to preserve books and desks from accidents, each pupil must 
provide himself with a piece of baize and spread it on his desk, during 
class and study. 

As pupils are not allowed to go out during class, they should take their 
precautions during recess. Pupils who are not well, and who may be 
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obliged to ask leave to go out during class, must notify the teacher of 
the fact before class begins. ¥ 

Pupils are never allowed to leave class to drink. 

The games which are prohibited are gambling,and any other games 
likely to cause’ disorder. 

It is forbidden to throw anything. 

It is forbidden to leave the play ground without permission. 

Intercourse between the big and little boys is strictly forbidden. 

At the first sound of the bell announcing the close of recess, all play- 
ing shall instantly cease ; each pupil shall take his proper rank and en- 
ter in silence. 

Religious Instruction will be given once a week. Every Catholic pupil 
judged competent by his Teachers is obliged to prepare a résumé of the 
instruction given. Oral explanations, as well as a knowledge of the text 
of the catechism, will be expected of every one. 

It is to be borne in mind that the knowledge of Religion is the first 
and most necessary of all, consequently, more attention will be given to 
this subject than to any other. 

The manners of the pupils should be polite and christian-like. 

All acts contrary to temperance or good morals, as also neglect of reli- 
gious duties, are grave infractions of the rules. 

The Spiritual Director hears the confessions of the pupils. All pupils 
who have made their first communion are obliged to go to confession 
every month. Any neglect to comply with this rule will be noted by the 
Principal. ; 

Pupils, when passing before their teachers, or meeting them in the 
streets, shall salute them. They will evince their good-breeding by re- 
fraining from touching anything not belonging to them. In their inter- 
course with their Teachers, as well as with their School-mates, they will 
scrupulously ‘observe perfect decorum, carefully avoiding the slightest 
infringement of the rules of politeness. Consequently, all rough play, 
coarse manners “ nick names,” low -and vulgar language, and actions 
which, though they be not strictly immoral, are nevertheless clear indi- 
cations of low education, should be carefully avoided. 

_ Cursing, and swearing, will be punished with severity. 

All pupils arriving late for Study or for class ; not having their work 
done to the entire satisfaction of their teacher, and those having lines 
to learn as a punishment for bad conduct Shall be kept in from noon till 
12.30. p.m. 

At the end of each quarter, a bulletin is sent to the parents of pupils 
attending the Plateau Commercial Academy. On this bulletin are in- 
scribed the number of marks merited by the pupil for conduct, applica- 
tion to study, and success in the different branches of knowledge taught. 
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At the end of each month, teachers and pupils assemble in the large 
school hall, where the Principalin the presence of the Commissioners, 
the Parish Priest, the Spiritual Director of the School and the Local Su- 
perintendent, all invited guests, reads the number of conduct, and instruc- 
tion marks deserved by each pupil for the month just finished. He after- 
wards distributes certificates of good conduct and application to study, 
to the deserving pupils, and medals to the most deserving. 

So as to encourage good conduct and application to study, the teacher 
sums up the total marks merited by each pupil during the month in 
order to determine their standing ; the result of this summing up is 
read before the whole class, in presence of the Principal, on the first 
Monday of each month. 

Every Friday there is a rehearsal of the lessons of the week and every 
month over and above a written competition on each subject taught, there 
is a general rehearsal of the lessons of the month. 

As it is impossible to mention in a set of Rules all that -pupils should 
do, or avoid at school and in the streets, each one shall conform his be- 
haviour to the following general rule of conduct: “ Avoid doing any- 
‘* thing, in the streets or at school, that would be unbecoming a well 
** bred child and Christian.” 

Pupils are strictly forbidden to make known to their parents, or to any 
one else, the punishment inflicted upon any of their companions at 
school. 

Any object bought, sold or exchanged by the pupils is, as well as the 
purchase money, is liable to be confiscated for the benefit of the Library. 
Should the object be of considerable value, it will be returned to the 
parents. 

Any one breaking or injuring school furniture or any other object, 
will be held responsible for the damage done. 

The use of tobacco in any shape, at school or in the streets, is strictly 
forbidden. The use of chewing gum is also forbidden. 

Parents withdrawing their children from school, will notify the Prin- 
cipal of the fact, otherwise the tuition fee will continue to be charged 
to them. 


PRIZES. 


Pupils on entering are obliged to pay a registration fee. The prizes 
are bought with the money thus obtained and are offered for compe- 
tition according to the following rules : : 

To each class of less than 20 pupils at the time of distribution, one 
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prize and two honorable mentions are allowed ; to a class of 20 pupils 
or more, two prizes and four honorable mentions. * 

To any Primary Course pupil who has merited two honorable men- 
tions, a prize is awarded. 

To any Intermediate Course pupil, who has merited three Honorabis 
mentions, a prize is awarded. 

To any Commercial Course pupil,who has merited four hohoraule 
, mentions, a prize is awarded. 

A prize of assiduity is given to any pupil who has not been absent 
once during the course of the year; an honorable mention of assiduity, 
to any pupil who has not been absent more than three days during the 
course of the year. 

A prize of application and good conduct is awarded to pupils whose 
application to study has been constant, whose conduct has been exem- 
p:ary. 

To compete for the prizes, a pupil must have: 1° regularly attended 
school during at least one half the scholastic year; 2° undergone the 
January and June examinations; 3° obained at least one-half the num- 
ber of marks allowed for conduct and application ; 4° obained, for lessons 
and exercises, for monthly competitions, for January and June examina- 
tions, at least three-fourths of the marks allowed. 

To be entitled to compete for an honorable mention, a pupil must hase 
obtained one-half the number of marks allowed. 

By enforcing these conditions the management of the schools hopes to 
obtain a double result; to prevent lazy but talented pupils from being 
rewarded ; to recompense pupils whose labor has been unremitting. 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS. 


THEr ACCOUNTANT. 


It is the duty of this official: 1° to be present in his office every day 
(Sundays and Holidays excepted), from 8.30 a.m. to 11.30 a. m., and 
from 1 p. m. to 5 p. m.; to be present during the meetings of the Band 
and at other times aa so required ; 

2° 'To keep the books of the Board and of the Commercial Academy in 
perfect order, not allowing the work to fall behind. 

3° To audit the books of the different schools controlled by the Board ; 
for this purpose he is obliged to go and examine their books at least 
twice a year. 

4¢ To do the correspondence, and any other writing which he may be 
asked to do for the board, by the secretary-treasurer or the Local Super- 
intendent. 
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THE CARE-TAKER. 


The care-taker of each school is under the control of the principal, 
and shall: 

1° Give all his time to the care of the buildings, furniture and school 
grounds; he shali not absent himself without the permission of the prin- 
cipal. 

2° In winter, enter the fuel necessary for heating the dwelling of the 
principal, go: his messages when his residence is on the school grounds, 
light the school fires at the proper time,—clear the snow off the roofs 
sidewalks, and off such parts of the school grounds as may be indicated 
by the principal; 

3° In summer, look after the fences, trees, flowerbeds, and play-ground; 

4° In all seasons sweep, dust and wash the classes (or get the same 
done at his own expense) ; in a word, keep the school and the out-build- 
ings in a state of perfect order and cleanliness, to the satisfaction of the 
principal and Commissioners ; 

5° Do, besides anything else that the principal may require of him in 
the interest of the school. 

N. B.—If the above mentioned duties prove two onerous for the care- 
taker, it will be the duty of the principal to notify the Commissioners of 
the fact. 


RULES TO PREVENT THE SPREAD OF DISEASES IN THE SCHOOLS. 


The Montreal Board of Catholic School Commissioners has, with res- 
pect to the schools under its control, resolved ; 

1° To enforce rigidly the regulations of the Central Board of Health: 

2° Not to admit any child who has not been vaccinated ; 

3° Not to admit any pupil coming from a house in which measles, 
scarlet fever, small-pox, diphtheria or any other contagious disease is to 
be found. 

To admit a pupil coming from a house such as is mentioned in No. 3, 
only when he shall have proved by a doctor’s certificate, that the danger . 
no longer exists, and that the dwelling has been disinfected ; 

4° That the head of each school shall send to the City Board of 
Health, the name and address of every pupil prevented from attending 
school, because of the prevalence of contagious disease in the house in 
which he lives, whether the pupil himself, or others be the victims, 
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CLASS-DAYS AND HOLIDAYS. 


YEARLY RE-OPENING OF THE CLASSES.—Hvery year class re-opens on the 
Monday nearest to the Ist of September. 

HOo.Lipays: 

1° Sundays, Holy-days of obligation and Saturdays ; 

2° All-Souls day (November 2nd); 

3° From Dec. 3lst to January 6th inclusive; when the 6th falls on a 
Thursday or a Friday, the holiday is prolonged to the following Monday ; 

4° Ash Wednesday ; 

5° From Holy Wednesday at 3 p.m., to Easter Tuesday at 9 a.m. ; 

6° March 17th, Saint Patrick’s day, the national feast of Ireland; 

7° June 24th, Saint-Jean-Baptiste’s day, the national feast of the French 
Canadians ; 

8° May 24th, the birthday of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria: 

9° Arbor Day (for boys’ schools only): 

10° The last Friday of January and of May, days upon which the 
teachers hold their meetings (for boys’ schools only). 

Class closes at the end of June; the date is determined by the Board. 


COURSE OF STUDIES. 


FOLLOWED IN THE SCHOOLS CONTROLLED BY THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL OOMMIS- 
SIONERS, OF THE CITY OF MONTRBAL, 


PRIMARY COURSE. 


FIRST YEAR. 


PREN OH. DUAN GUA G BH. 


~ Reading.— Alphabet, spelling and reading, giving the meaning of words 
selected from the text-book and translating words in common use. 

Puncruation.—Naming the punctuation signs when spelling in the 
book.—Premier Livre. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Reading.— Alphabet, spelling and reading, giving the meaning of words 
selected from the text-book, and translating words in common use. 

PuncruatTion.—Naming the punctuation marks when spelling in the 
book.—First Reader. 


WRITING. 


WritiIneG on slates.—and, as soon as pupils are sufficiently advanced 
on paper. Copy-Books Used : Payson, Dunton and Scribner’s short course. 


ARITHMETIC. 


To Count, read and write numbers, as far as one thousand, (1,000). 
ADDITION AND SusptTRActTion, on the Numeral-Frame, and on the slate. 
Apprtton, subtraction and multiplication tables. 

Easy problems in mental arithmetic. 


ED 
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ORAL LESSONS. 


Religion.—Principal ideas with the aid of pictures. 

PrAyers.—Catechism, orally. 

Good Manners.—Respect due parents, teachers, and superiors in gen- 
eral; manner of obeying them and anticipating their desires. Cleanliness. 

GEOMETRICAL Fiaurus.—First notions. 

Cotors.—The principal colors, with the aid of charts. 


SECOND YEAR. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Reading.—Spelling and reading, giving the meaning and translation of 
words selected from the text-book. 

Puncruation.—As in the preceding year—Deuxieme Livre. 

Grammar.—The rudiments, orally. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Reading.—Spelling and reading, giving the meaning and translation 
of words selected from the text-book. 

Puncruation.—As in the preceding year—Second Reader. 

Grammar.—The rudiments, orally. 


WRITING. 


Payson, Dunton and Scribner’s short course,—-N” B and 2. 


ARITHMETIC. 


NumeERATION.—Reading numbers as far as one hundred thousand 
(100,000). 

RomAN Fiaurss as far as one hundred (C). 

PROBLEMS.—to simple division, inclusive. 

Appuications of the four simple rules—Making out bills, accounts, etc. 

MULTIPLICATION and division tables, to 12 times. 

MenraL AritaMetic.—Problems on the four simple rules. 


? 
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ORAL LESSONS. 


Religion.— Prayers—Catechism. 


SACRED History, orally. 
Good Manners.—Kindness and politeness towards our fellow-creatures; 


Truthfulness—Cleanliness. Examples, incidents and anecdotes. 
GEOGRAPHY.—First notions, on the Map. 
GEOMETRICAL FIGURES, comparison of surfaces. 


CoLors. 
ANIMALS.—First notions, with the aid of pictures. 


® 


PURLEY Heat 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Reading.—Spelling and reading—Giving a proper intonation and ex- 


3 plaining the text—Troisiéme Livre. 
Meranina of words selected from the dictionary and translation of 


words in common use. 
Grammar.—Elements, as far as regular verbs, inclusive. 


EXeERcISES and dictation. 


PARSING. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Reading.—Spelling and reading—Giving a proper intonation and ex- 


plaining the text—Third Reader. 
Meaninea of words selected from the dictionary and translation of 


words in common use. 
Grammar.—Elements, as far as regular verbs, inclusive. 


PARSING. 
WRITING. 


Payson, Dunton and Scribner’s short course. 
ARITHMETIC. 


NuMERATION.—The reading of numbers completed. 
Ruapine of Roman numerals completed. 


RS 


oF INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 


Repuction and the four compound rules. 

Practical Exercises.—Bills.—Accounts, ete. 

TABLES of weights and measures. 

MenraL ARITHMeTIC—Problems on the four compound rules. 


HISTORY, 
Sacrep History. 


RELIGION. 
CATECHISM. 
ORAL LESSONS, 


Good Manners.—Sentiments of justice, impartiality, generosity, magna- 
nimity,—illustrated by striking examples taken from history. 

GrocRAPHY.—Firstnotions—Principal divisions of the Globe; Islands, 
Mountains, Oceans, Rivers, Boundaries, etc—on the Map. 

GromErricaL Ficures.—Course of the previous year reviewed and 
continued. 


REMARKS. 


Special care is taken to impart to the pupils the greatest possible 
amount of useful knowledge, by means of oral lessons. 

PRONUNCIATION and INTONATION, in both languages, are the objects of 
unremitting attention on the part of the Teachers. 

In all the classes of this course, drawing and singing are taught once 
a week. . 


INTERMEDIATE COURSR. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


en 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Reading.—Review of the rules studied the previous year.—Explaining 
the reading lessons— Pauses indicated by the punctuation and by the sense 
—Quatrieme Livre. 

SPBLLING AND Derrninc of words selected from the text-book, and the 
dictionary. 

Study of Homonyas, of derivatives and of words of opposite meanings. 

Grammar.—Elements completed ; Syntax commenced. 
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DICTATIONS. |. 

_ Exercises and dictations in connection with above. - 

PARSING. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Reading.—Review of the rules studied the previous year.— Pauses indic- 
ated by the punctuation and by the sense.—Fourth Reade. 

SPELLING and Derrnrne of words selected from the reading book and 
the dictionary. : 
_ Grammar.—Review of the previous year—Elements completed. Syntax 
commenced. 

DIcraTion and TRANSLATION. 

PARSING. 

WRITING. ae 


Payson, Dunton and Scribner’s series to No. 4, inclusive. 
ARITHMETIC. 


Review of the previous year. 

Vulgar and decimal Fractions. 

Menta ARITHMETIC.—On same parts as written arithmetic. 
_PracricaL Exerrcises.—Invoices.—Bills.—Accounts, ete. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Amurica.—Using the text-book. 
HISTORY OF CANADA. 
Frencu Periop.—Using the text-book. 
RELIGION. 


CatrcHism.—Synopsis of the Religious Instruction. 
Cood Manners.—General rules reviewed.—Politeness at table.—Polite- 


ness in conversation. 


FIFTH YEAR. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Reading.—Expressive and analytical reading.—Cinquiéme Livre. 
SPELLING AND DEFINING continued from the previous year. 


Bae. INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 


Homonyas, derivatives, and words of opposite meanings, continued. 


Grammar.—Syntax completed. : . 
EXercises and dictations in connection with above. 
PARSING. . 


Locicat ANALYSIS. ‘ 
Letter-Writing.—First notions with exercises. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Reading.—Expressive reading.—Fifth Reader. 

SPELLING AND Durinina.—Using the text-book. 

Grammar.—Syntax completed. 

Parsina AND Dicration. 

TRANSLATION.—Themes and versions continued from the previous 
year. : : 
Letter-Writing.—First notions with exercises. 


WRITING. 


Payson, Dunton and Scribner’s series to No. 8, inclusive. 


ARITHMETIC, 


Review of the preceding year, as far as discount, inclusive. . 
Mental Arithmetic.—On same parts as written arithmetic. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


| Europe, Asia, Africa and Oceanica. 


HISTORY OF CANADA. 


English period.—Using the text-book. 


‘RELIGION. 


Carrcuism.—Synopsis of the Religious Instruction. 
Good Manners.—What should be imitated and what avoided, in so- 
ciety. | 
REMARKS. 


In this course as in the primary course, an effort is made to give the 
greatest possible amount of knowledge by means of oral lessons, prin- 
cipally in religion science and manners, etc. An houra day is given to 


drawing ; singing is taught once a week, half an hour ig allowed to each 
class, 


, 
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SIXTH YEAR. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Reading.—Expressive reading. 

General Grammar.—Review of the preceding years. 
ParsinG and logical analysis. 

PRECEPTS OF LITERATURE. 

CoMPOSITION. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Reading.— Expressive reading. 

General Grammar.—Review of the preceding years. 
ParsineG and Logical analysis. 

PRECEPTS OF LITERATURE. 

CoMPOSITION. 

TRANSLATION.—Themes and Versions. 


PENMANSHIP. 


Payson, Dunton and Scribner’s series, Nos. 11 and 12. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Review of the preceding years, as far as cube root, inclusive. 
Mentat ARITHMETIC Continued. 
MENSURATION of surfaces. 
BOOK-KEEPING. 


SINGLE-ENTRY, using the text-book. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


General review.—Map drawing.—Use of Globes. 


HISTORY. 


History of France. 
Religion.—Catechism.—Synopsis of the Religious Instruction. 
Good Manners.—Habits of order and economy. 
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SEVENTH YEAR. 


BUSINESS CLASS. 


_ ComMmRCIAL CoRRESPONDENCE : French and English. 
CoMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS. 
CoMMERCIAL GHOGRAPHY. 
Booxk-KEEPING by Double-Entry. 
CommpErciAL and Mental arithmetic. 
PENMANSHIP. 
MeEnsuraTION of solids. 


REMARKS. 


Special care is taken in this, as in the Primary and Intermediate 
Courses, to impart to the pupils the greatest possible amount of useful 
knowledge, by means of oral lessons, especially on ReiiGion, Scrpnoz, etc., 
and to cultivate their memory, by having them learn and recite select 
pieces of prose and poetry. | 


An hour each week is given to Drawina. SINGING is taught once a — 


week, half an hour in each class. 


List OF APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS AND CLASS REQUISITES, IN USE IN THE 
ScHoots oF THe Catnoric Commissioners or Monrreat. 


FRENCH TEXT-BOOKS. 


PRICE, 
1.—Le petit Catéchisme de Québec.......... DPR i ethan Fg cosces pO MED 
2.—Premier livre de lecture, par les Fréres des écoles chrétiennes. 0 10 
3.—Premier livre, série Montpetit..........seeecs sesseesss sheet powetaeenent 0 12 
4,—Deuxiéme in 5 AP aah a cbs ecuseupsenet tate rate Scat ce cea 0 20 
5.—Troisiéme e ; - sacenseinte eee: He HE aeanees ihe 0 25 
6.—Quatriime « MB AT MLR SETS TM Se BUR OM ao. (hp ik 
7.—Cinquiéme ‘<“ ie bereceenay mecoete Tee sett ta am 0 50 
8.—Nouveau Traité des devoirs du chrétien envers Dieu.......... 0 20 
9;--Fables dela Fontaine. .051 2 ea ee SE ec, 0 20 

10.—Traité de prononciation francaise, AACE ets ccs tech cl ge ee Ow? 
11.—Abrégé de la Grammaire, par Roberte.....ssceeececccccocecss,. a atl 015 
12.—Exercices orthographiques en rapport, par Robert................ a OE25 
13.—Grammaire complete, par Robert... ccsesseesceceeeee. 4c 03 

14.—Exercices francais en rapport avec la Grammaire, par Robert. 0 30 
depress de style et de composition, par Robert, 1° année......... 0 35 


17.—Histoire sainte, par Rossignon..................., A AoA Soph 8 Lae a sean a 0 12 
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18.—Histoire du Canada pour les enfants, par MilesS............ceseeeees 0 25 
19.—Abrégé de V’histoire de France, par Rossignon.......sseceseeeeeee 0 15 
20.— “ * d’Angleterre, par Drioux........ Hen Hope: 0 35 
21.—Nouvelle Géographie intermédiaire, par les Fréres des écoles 

GUIBCUGDNOS css: sscaretaccucatiexssuditee ch tetenerdssoathe chee ahus oes apa te es 0 45 
22.—Dictionnaire classique, par Th. Bénard...........-ccccssecseessescesens 0 75 
23.—Chansonnier des 6coles.........cecssccsceseees SNe pbamete Postar veceaseace 0.25 

. ENGLISH BOOKS. 

. 24.—Butler’s Catechism for the Province of QuébeC..........scecsseeeves 0 05 
25. —Excelsior ist Reader sti part... ctsescstacescseet-:s.sateecniacere<srae 0 05 
26.— Tate us QT a ene ca etae laa Gada oases eomaretepene eens 0 10 
27.— cs Qo Oe icevaceceonetanecedsatsescedncedvodtad estas MERC eet tee 0 30 
28.— PLL GP son clectpreor teat benesess Meceraeeter sce t Madhett aes 0 40 
29.— ce 4th PHM Waclcateiecsa cas oacoceneiercce toreccedscccas come mec vreded 0 50 
30.— is ELEM cea iii ascechs doers si dee tes cotter aaetaneoees esate year ates 0 75 
31.—Lennie’s English Grammar, improved.............ssesscsesooess segaee 0 30 
AoW LILON S LANLUAVO LOESSONIS...+.+.-0cescecses esceaerateceectstsweurarsae 0 25 
wm winton 6 school Composition ...0..06: 02.0 cb. siecdens nes sebebee tena ys 0 45 
34.—Nouyveau cours de langue anglaise, selon la méthode d’Ollen- 

LOTING dencchdespeny nates silos andes annie dacsenes vedbeeucedeNensmes este sereliacnte 0 40 
35.—Dictionnaire anglais-fran¢ais et frangais-anglais.......... 0 75 a1 50 
36. ECMINS SF OCKOU DICTIONALy <c2.... 0. sencddsasescce fossessesteuoedstesadegs 0 15 

37.—Elementary Arithmetic, by Herbert Sangster..............ssceceees 0 20 
38.—Commercial Arithmetic, by the Christian Brothers............... 0 70 
39.—A New Catechism of Sacred History, by Mrs Sadlier............ 0 15 
aiid’ Ss Listory-of Canada,,- biys Milescsc.s¢s2.2:.stcccacscen cate cess caes 0 30 
41.—History of the United States, by Mrs Sadlier............200.ssseeees 0 35 
42,—New Intermediate Geography, by the Christian Brothers... 0 40 
43.—Packard’s Complete Course of Business Training, Theory...... 0 50 
44,—Bryant & Stratton Common School Book-Keeping................ 0 90 
AR 35) pp <f New Counting-House Book-Keeping.......... 3 00 
Ae arharth COMMOLCial LAW s.cicccescen chdcececcedoasasivecccspscsaqocstaenees 0 90 

CLASS REQUISITES. 

Memes PATS OAK Aa di saben eein v0 snlbiss chins slh Pica scutes caolasyeabe salons siegdeomment cet 0 05 
A8.— “ 6X Qu...ccoeee sapeb aaec eas ogc Suse eaene Sanneg Ghee se ehae naeaten colts ms 0 08 
Ie Pe LET. teste ecocecsteseatcaess svassaihesesonececns tones Presuotunacrdcedaat 0 10 
Fe Sst LO eo ooo vases case ca ebegatcbess vase geri sovanaaelty tty ensebuadenecees 0 12 
51 —Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Penmanship Die avacdveceg tourer ena tas 0 10 
52.— ee Short Course...,..... 0 08 
Bor Blank-Books for Daily .Exercises.:c.c..io..-ssoraeceosessaselecooen tends 0 15 
54. —Bartholemew’ S Industrial Drawing Copy- -Books N°: 1, 2, 3,4... 0 05 
Fb aes N°5 to bye epaclg 
56:—Blotting Book.;....c.....scessesocsseacssoseressseascgeossenpersegascecees eatiee 0 15 
PM PISCE LOL Wl ZG, cades Si vases nessebrs cow seasonrae pacticcdesaeaersine sebiie dmavniese tes 0 35 
58.—Patent Cover and Blotter for Copy BOOKA LANG as ene ventas caveat’ 0 03 
eas ee SIMA pete ete starcolices' 0 02 
60.—Blank Pooks for Book- Hewerthy PP TS RR GR Beate Sir MM LET Ay OL 0 20 
61.—Blank Books for Book-Keeping, 4 in the SCTi€S........006+ seeseceee 0 40 
PP ADOL ccc ccc.ciecdedncceccvscelcetcssescceceasyeestserophess ences ssmsnabeeesecenens 

63.—Pen and pen holdersa...c..ccccrecsessecrcrseerseeecreerecseeness 0 01 to 0 05 


64.—Pencils, lead and slate.........:secccsseetseeeesnsessesnecseneonees 0 01 to 0 05 
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TABLE 
SHOWING THE NUMBER OF HOURS ALLOTTED, PER WEEK, TO EACH SUBJECT : 
TAUGHT IN THE SCHOOLS CONTROLLED BY THE CarHoLic ScHooL Com- 
MISSIONERS OF MontTREAL, 1879. 
——E TTS SESS SS SR 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS, 
ri K H Hy ui Hi H 
SUBJECTS TAUGHT $ 3 $ $ 3 S g 
by Pt bt ad be deeb calito ad 
~ ce) So a SG q q 
w o foal wv 7 » ~ 
x a oO a Ye) ie) = 
Religious Instruction......-....066 eerste 20021. 2°80: 122.009.1360. Wi 30. ison eee 
French Reading and Spelling.......... 800} 500] 230 100] 100! 100 
Grammatr....... Hon Jadacndossacrt 1BSOTN ED: BOS) 201s 1-00 
a DICLALION. - occ crecelsses eee cs is 230! 200] 20600! 130 
a Correspondence and ‘Compos.. 30 | 1001 220 
oy WGILEPAtULC.. esse eee sneer see e ese 100 |] 100 
: Analysis and Parsing.......... 100] 100 30 
English Reading and Spelling.......... 700} 5.00} 200] 230] 230]! 200 
te Grammar and AES Qineserace 130! 200 2 30 2 00 2 V0 
“Translation, (Kren. into Eng, aay) al 100! 130 
es MPCUAULOMS teal treteieie gett tte citys) oie 130} 130] 100] 100 | 
| f Correspondence and Comp.. 3 100] 230 . 
Meaered ELISLORY). 0650s sis sb eecseseess 1 30 
History Of Canada..ses. sete AO SOSATC tee 130} 1 30 
POL OL ATCC? a ceieeek oe pureccriaenls ts 100 
RoE RDO and parle raphy © atstelbishe vshels 1 Sy le aeayp 100! 1.00 
Menta otro Gdbyousun oon Goon 50 50 50 50 50 30 | 1 30 
Written Arithmetic.........+5 mee sees 410} 410] 410!] 410] 410] 32301 ‘500 
Mensuration........6...5. veecessscecs ves 1001 100 ' 
TI GOKEIKCCODING Foaccieis ae eels eractelaiele ei. oe% 230! 7 30 . 
Industrial drawing...... aa 100} 100; 1°00} 100} 100] 100 
Principles of vocal music. 3 30 30 
Penmanship........- OGOD : 2 00 200) 200} 230} 230 2°30 | 2°30 
WBAMTESSOMS awrcle lelesicle cic oes w sine cleiticie sieleie 1 10 2 40 1 10 
RECESS.......-- evescesssees iste sfore lehs teense 50 50 50 | 
2 a 1A iY g ‘ % : ‘ 
27 30 | 27 30 | 27 30 | 27 30.| 27 30 | 27 30 | 27 30 , 
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THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. . 


The Polytechnic School, of Montreal, was founded in November 1873, 
by. the Honorable Gédéon Ouimet, Minister of Education, and by the 
Catholic School Commissioners of Montreal. 

Until the foundation of this school, two professions were open to | 
young catholic Canadians: the Legal and the Medical; a small number 
rose to distinction, but so well filled did the ranks, of these professions 
become that many could not even maintain themselves. 

Through lack of technical science, young Canadians found themselves 
_debarred from taking part in any of the great public works requiring a 
knowledge of civil engineering. 

The founding ofthe Polytechnic School has filled this want, it has 
proved a great benefit, a benefit the value of which is felt more and 
‘more every day ; this institution is now well known; its reputation is 
made; its pupils are sought for, on account'of their knowledge; already 
a certain number occupy very good positions. 

The Polytechnic occupies a separate building on the South-Western 
part of the Plateau; some of its courses are given in the Commercial 
Academy, where are also the Library, Instruments for Eperimental 
Physics, Laboratory and Ornithological, Gelogical and Mineralogical 
collections. The Principal of the School is Mr. U. E. Archambault, and 
the Director of Studies is Mr. E. Balete. 

The rights of the Polytechnic School are established by the Statutes 
of the Province of Quebec, 1876, 40th Victoria, Chapter 22, Sections 44 to 
51; and 1878, 41st Victoria, Chapter 6th, Section 11. We now give the 
text of the laws on this subject. . 

“The Scientific and Industrial School which bears the name of “Poly- 
technic School of Montreal,” is placed under the control of the Superin- 
tendent of Education, according to the agreement made on the 28th 
November 1873, between the Minister of Education and the Catholic 
School Commissioners of the city of Montreal; this agreement may be 
modified by the Superintendent and the School Commissioners.: 

The nomination of the Principal, Professors and other. officials, is 
made by the Commissioners, subject to ratification by the Superin- 
tendent of Education. 

A report will be made to the Superintendent every year, or as often 
as he may require it, by the Principal of the Polytechnic School, or by 
any other person that the Superintendant may name to make an ex- 
amination on : 

1° The curriculum of the school ; 
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2° The degree of advancement of students in the different sciences 
taught during the session; 


3° The state of the library, Jaboratory, instruments, collections of spe- 


cimens ; ; 


Cd 


4° The receipts and disbursements of the institution, as well as its sta- 


tistics and management ; 

“This report will give the result of the examinations, and the grading 
of students according to merit. It will also mention improvements, 
changes or modifications in the teaching or curriculum. It is to be 
addressed to the Superintendent, and to the Catholic School Commis- 
sioners of Montreal. hie 

In accordance with this report, to each student who has’ assisted re- 
gularly at the lectures, and passed with credit the final sessional exam- 


ination before the Principal and Professors of the School, or any other. 


person named by the Superintendent, there will be granted by the Super- 
intendent the, 


Degree of Civil Engineer: 
or the cs Mining Engineer; 
& sf Mechanical Engineer; 


6 * Industrial Engin eer : 


acording to the special department to which he has applied himself. 

“ The names of the Graduates with the titles of their degrees will be 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette. On the degree- will be stated 
how the bearer passed his examination whether, with credit, with 
distinction, with great distinction, or with the greatest distinction. 

“ The terms used, to define the four classes of degrees, must be under- 
Stood as follows: . 

1° The degree of Civil Engineer is awarded to students capable of con- 
ducting, directing and executing engineering work above ground. 

2° The degree of Mining Engineer, to students capable of conducting, 
directing and executing works of exploration, extraction and smelting 
of ores and minerals, and _ those of their conversion into useful metals ; 

The degree of Mechanical Engineer, to students capable of drawing, 
combining, and constructing engines and machines of all kinds. 

The degree of Industrial Engineer, to students capable of applying the 
sciences of Physics and Chemistry to the arts and manufactures.” 

In connection with the Polytechnic, and subject to the same manage- 
ment and rules, there is a Preparatory Class ; the course of this class last 
a year. Its usefulness is to prepare pupils for admission to the Polytech- 
nic. 

To be admitted to this class, a candidate must be 17 years old; he 
must have undergone, with credit, an examination on the following 
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subjects: French grammar, literature and composition ; history; physical 
and political ; geography ; Canadian, English and French history ; or 
universal history ; arithmetic, in all its parts. 

It is desirable that candidates should have at least an elementary 
knowledge of English; they may if they so desire pass an examination 
in English grammar, literature and composition. 

To be admitted to the Polytechnic School, of which the course lasts 
three years, a candidate must be 18 years old; he must have undergone 
with credit, an examination on the subjects required for admission to 
the Preparatory class, as well as on the subjects taught in this class. 
Preparatory class students are admitted to the Polytechnic on under- 
going a satifactory examination at the end of the year. 

Preparatory course students unable to pass the necessary examinations 
be admitted to the Polytechnic, are allowed to pass a second year in 
this class. 

To pass from the First Year of the Polytechnic School to the Sécond 
Year, students must undergo with credit the examinations which take 
place during the session as well ‘as final examinations at the end of 
session. The same rule is followed with respect to the admission of 
pupils from the Second into the Third Year. 

Each student on entering the school is furnished with a copy of the 
rules, containing full explainations with respect to the course of studies, 
examinations, etc. | 

The technological studies are sound and practical; the laboratory 
work, the use of intruments of precision, the geodetic excursions and 
field work are obligatory ; great attention is paid to the preparing of 
working and industrial drawings; questions of the most practical and 
difficult kind, demanding long and persevering labor, are submitted 
to the students for solution: the object in view is to form specialists 
not learned theorists. 

Nevertheless, whatever special department of engineering astudentmay 
decide on adopting as his futures profession, he has, if in the First Year 
Course, to attend the lectures on all the subjects of this course; if in the 
Second Year, to attend the lectures on all the subjects of this course. In 
the Third Year Course a change takes place; in this Year different 
pupils attend different lectures, according to the special department 
which they intend to follow. 

Thus, without in the least interfering with each student’s preference for 
one department rather than for another, the Polytechnic obliges each 
to acquire a sufficient knowledge of all the subjects, upon which 
lectures are delivered; the sciences lend each other mutual assistance, 
and an engineer often needs to be familiar with departments of know- 
ledge, which from a superficial point of view appear to have but very 
little connection, if any at all, with the branch which he professes, 
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On the other hand it is essential to afford the student the greatest faci. 
lity to obtain a position on leaving school; the best means to obtain this 
result is, by not confining him too strictly within the narrow limits of one 
Special department, but by making his scientific attainments as general, 
and at the same time as solid as possible. 

Such are the reasons, which have led the Polytechnic to restrict the 
studying of special departments to the Third Year. In this Year over 
and above the general class work given to all, each student is given other 
work, bearing directly on the special department of engineering which 

he has decided to follow. 

_ Students of the Third Year Course who comply with the required con- - 
ditions, receive according to the special departement which they have 
chosen the degree of Civil Engineer; Mining Engineer ; Mechanical 
Engineer; or of Industrial Engineer. 

In all the measures spoken of, the management cf the School has had 
in view to make its Degrée so valuable as to be worth striving for, and 
to build the reputation of the school on a sure foundation: ; the results 
obtained have proved the wisdom of this course; the knowledge and 
capacity of pupils who have been graduated from thig school cannot be 
denied. 


COURSE OF STUDIES OF THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 


PREPARATORY YHAR. 


Arithmetic : theoretical. 

Algebra.—To the end of Quadratics. 
Geometry : elementary. 

Zoology and Botany. 
Physics.—Elementary to Heat inclusive. 
Chemistry: elementary.— To Metalloids. 
Linear Drawing. 

Social Economy. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Geometry : elementary. 
Trigonometry : rectilineal and spherical. 
Algebra: elementary. 

Geometry : analytical. 

Calculus. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Mechanics. 

Geology. 

Architecture and Public Works. 
Construction of Machines, 1* part. 
Mineralogy. 
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Cosmography. 
Surveying and Plotting. 
Linear drawing. 
Topographical drawing. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Algebra: higher. 

Geometry: analytical. 
Geometry : descriptive. 

Physics. . 

Chemistry. 

Mechanics. 

Mechanics : applied. 
Architecture and Public Works. 
Construction of Machines, 2nd part. 
Cosmography. 

Mining. 

Surveying and Plotting 

Linear Drawing. 

Topographical Drawing. . 


THIRD YEAR. 


Construction of Machines, 3rd part. 
Railway Work. 

Experimental Physics. 

Practical Chemistry. 


Hydraulics. 
Materials. 

Chemical Technology. 
Metallurgy. 


Public Works. 

Steam Engine. 
Geodesy. 

Linear Drawing. 
Topographical Drawing. 


The lectures are completed by practical and technical work: experi- 
ments in physics, assaying and analyzing ; geological excursions, level- 
ling and setting out of work, topographical, architectural and mechani- 
cal drawing; preparing estimates of civil and public works and of 
machines. 

The greater part of the above is done during the session; some of it is 
given as work to be done during the holidays; finally some of it is given 
as examination work in connection with the specialty which the pupil 
has chosen. The last case applies to third year students only. 

The course of studies, its subdivisions, the different exercises and 
practical operation, etc., form the subject of a special pamphlet. 

The fees for admission to the Polytechnic School as well as to the Pre- 
paratory Class, have been fixed by the Board as follows: 
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1° Recistration.—Five dollars, payable by each student on entefing, 
and valid for the whole period of his non-interrupted registration. 

SESSIONAL.—Fifty dollars, payable quarterly in advance, subject to a 
reduction of 10% if paid within the first fifteen days of the term; 
students are required to purchase their own chemicals. Students are res- 

-ponsible for all damage and breakage. 

Drcren,—Twenty dollars; this fee as well as all arrears must be paid 
before the final examination. 

We give below the principal regulations with respect to Examinations, 
Conduct, etc. : 

During each semi-session there are two special Sein ons on each 
subject; no date is fixed for these, nor are the pupils informed of the 
date in advance; the first is on the lectures given from the beginning of 
the session; the second on those given since the previous examination. 

For each subject, the highest number of marks allowed is twenty. 

Each pupil is required to take down the lectures in a note-book eakeye 
work done in this note-book, the maximum of marks allowed is twenty. 
In finding the total marks, for all subjects, obtained by a student, those 
for the note-book are not quoted at the same value as those for other 
subjects ; they are estimated at one-fourth of the value of other marks. 
When the notes of lectures require important drawings and sketches 
to elucidate them, the marks allowed for the note-book, are quoted at 
one-half their value instead of one-fourth. 

The answers to examination papers are written out in the presence of 
a surveillant, who sees that each student remains in the place assigned to 
‘him, and that he abandons it only to give in his work and leave the 
room. 

The time allowed to answer an examination paper is three hours, after 
the expiration of which, the surveillant may require that each student 
give in his work. 

Admission to the Third Year Course does not confer on fee a 
right to the Degree of Engineer. 

Students may pass from the Ist year to the 2nd, from the ond to the 
3rd, if they have: 


1° For each session, obtained an average of at least 10 marks for the . 
special examinations, 
For each session, obtained an average of at least 10 marks for the 
general examinations, 
For each session, obtained an average of at least 10 marks for the 
written examination. 
2° Given in all the required drawings ; 
3° Obtained for these drawings, 8 marks (for 1st year students); 10 marks 
(for 2nd year students). 
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Any paper not given in, or any examination missed through sickness or 
any other cause, is Mevied zero. Nevertheless, the student may be ad- 
mitted to pass his examination, if the reasons given for his absence are 
judged acceptable; in this last case, two marks are deducted from his 
total. 

Any pupil failing to fulfill the above-mentioned conditions, is not al- 
lowed to pass to a higher Year. 

Third Year pupils are required to comply with the above regulations 
with respect to special and general examinatious; their obligation are 
fulfilled and tne degree granted only after they Have given in all their ex- 
amination papers, plans, etc., and the solution of all. questions of what- 
ever nature submitted to trav. The questions on special subjects are 
given them one, or two montns, before the General Examinations; the 
date for the handing in of solutions is fixed at June 10th. | 

_ At the end of a session, the average number of marks obtained’ by 
each pupil is found; this, known as the general average, serves for the 
classification of the ee of each Year, in the order of merit. 
For Third Year students, an average known as the final average is 
taken; this, which is formed by taking one-third of the sum of the ave- 
rages of the three years, gives the final classification of Last Year stu- 
dents, in the order of merit; it also serves as a basis for the granting of the 
_ degree. 
~~ When two students obtain the same final average, the one who has 
obtained the highest average for the third year alone, ranks before his 
competitor. 

At the end of the course, pupils receive the ees of engineer, or certi- 
ficates of studies. 
‘The degrees granted are of four classes: 3 
The Ist class is granted to students who have obtained a final average 
of 18 or more. 

The 2nd to those who have aieed from 16% to 18 exclusive, 


The 8rd : 3 oO AOE 10 1G 
The 4th ae rs ste to keme COLL D Samar ie o 


Students whose average is 10 or over, but less than 134, receive certifi- 
cates stating that they have attended the courses of the Polytechnic 
School. 
_ p Th- first in the order of merit, in any subject, is not awarded a prize 
” unless he has obtained at least 13} marks for that subject. 
es Neither degree nor certificate is granted to any student indebted to the 
school. 

Any student acting contrary to good order, punctuality, or discipline, 
is liable to be reprimanded by the Principal. For each reprimand 5 

marks are deducted from such pupil’s total for the session. 
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When through the absence of a lecturer or any other cause, the 
students are assembled in the study-hall, during lecture time, they shall 
though not under suveillance, quietly occupy themselves with their 
work. 

The interest taken in this school has been shown by sundry Burses 
and Prizes, which we shall now mention. 


THE PETER S. MURPHY PRIZE. ' 


First, two burses and a medal, founded by P. 8. Murphy Esq., mem- 
ber of the Council of Public Instruction, Offcier d’ Académie, School Com- 
missioner, etc., etc. The two burses, each of fifty dollars, are granted to 
students of the Polytechnic School, to pay the fees for their lectures ; 
these students, whose conduct should be irreproachable and application 
to study untiring, are chosen by the management, on the recom menda- - 
tion of the Principal. * Tne Peter ‘S. Murphy Silver medal, open for | 
competition to Third Year Students, is awarded to the student who has 
the highest general average, provided that he has not less than 16% 
marks out of 20. . 


PRIZES. 


The prizes awarded for the different subjects of the Course, are due to 
the generosity of the Honorable Gédéon Ouimet, Superintendent of 
Education. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The Library, of the Polytechnic School of Montreal, contains nearly 
2,000 volumes, some of which are works of great value. The Professors 
and students of the Polytechnic School, as well as the Teachers employed 
in the other schools controlled by the Board have the free use of the 
Library. : a 

Before being allowed the privilege of the library, students shall 
make a deposit of three dollars with the Accountant. This is required of 
them as a security against the loss or the injury of volumes intrusted to 
their care. On entering the library for the first time, students are 
required to show the librarian their deposit receipt. The deposit is re- 
turned when their right to enjoy the use of the librarv ceases. . 


Mi Se kt) ps0 MiebRe Mat wt DE hoe ae ee ee ee eee 


* Mr P. S. Murphy has reserved the right to employ, during his life-time 
the sum of one of those burses, in the purchase of silver medals, to be 
’ distributed, in accordance with his orders, in the other schools controlled by 

the Board of Catholic School Commissioners of Montreal. 
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ENGINEERS FORMED BY THE SCHOOL. 


Opened in 18738, the first graduating ‘class appeared in 1877 ; till 1885 
inclusive, thirty student took the degree of Civil Engineer, and six 
others are preparing to undergo the final examination at the end of the 
session 85-86. | 

Among the engineers graduates of this school, several are employed ' 
by the different departments of the Federal and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, such as: Public-Works) Canals, Railroads, Inland Revenue, 
Geological Survey ; some are employed in private practice. 

We give below the names of the Graduates of the Polytechnic School, 
from 1877 to 1885 inclusive. 


J. Emile Vanrmr. Napoléon Grrovux. 
Williams Haynes, (deceased). Joseph Dork. 

Stanislas ParIsEAv. Edmond Dvupvtts. 

Ernest MArcrau. Eugéne LarLeur. 

Gustave PAPINEAU. Louis GAUTHIER. 

George de Guprry-LaNnGuEpoc. Antoine VINCENT, (deceased). 
Georges-Louis. DesBarats. Rodolphe FarrBautr. 
Maximin CHARBONNEAU: Louis-Rodolphe Vorieny. 
Joseph MARIEN. Henri LABeus. 

Omer SPNECAL. Napoléon Lozeav. 

Louis Burrranp. Frangois-Xavier LEFEBVRE. 
Dominique Ducnarnn,. Ernest B&LaNnGnr. 
_ James Laurin. Arthur Sarnt-LAvuRENT. 
J.-George GARNEAU. Hector Dupont. 

Godefroy VicErR. Frangois-Xavier Mato. | 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE PotyrEcHnic ScHoon, 


Totals. 12,851 04 7,727 08 48,739 14 23,272 63 92,589.89 


—<$<<<$<— es, 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

a Instruments. Land. Total 
Years. Laboratory. | Expenses. e lear} Buildings. Disburse~ 

. Library. aLaATIes. Furniture. ments. 
i 1873-74 4,915 00 128 25 1,085 00 8,500 10 14,628 35 
y 1874-75 2,463 44 87 32 2,160 00 he a ices es 
; 5-76 708 26 476 1 4,000 00 2,105 16 5289 55 
ioven? 500 50 1,296 73 5,600 00 101 24 7,498 49 
: 1877-78 500 26 560 78 4,299 85 atehsasate 5,360 89 
1878-79 174 40 606 64 4,250 02 severing 5,031 06 
1879-80 392 44 4382 85 3 G92 82 a aati wae Bae 4,518 11 
1880-81 | 981 08 997 68 3, 940 (Osc inane once retcueets 5,918 80 
1881-82 645 63 986 16 8,623 34 6 60 5,261 73 
1882-83 432 38 813 04 nia He ‘ a a ey be 

1883-84 687 65 695.75 3,049 8& 22 4: 

/ 1884-85 500 00 645 73 6488 19 1 75 7,635 67 
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RECEIPTS. 2 
fees) From the From the Total 
Years. gouvernment. From Students. Vestry-Board. Receipts. 
1873-74 GO0L00 SEE, DL ot ereh hae DOn alee Rn evcceuer. 6,000. 00 
1874-75 8,000 00 { L9G iS sree Cet a ik cece es : 3,196 78 
1875 76 3,000 00 DAD Sic sok [ae ML, Pasties 3,242 78 
1876-77 3,000 00 Pa Me Oe Se) Pe Sale 3,331 50 - 
1877-78 3,000 00 WES QV eR rib or SE Ses? 3,148 01 
1878-79 3,000 00 149 45 i a eS eek 8,149 45 
1879-80 3,000 00 OTE Ly Mer UG ee eh tienes 3,287 10 
1880-81 3,000 00 841 00 200 00 3,041 00 
1881-82 8,000 00 288 35 200 00 8,983 35 
1882-83 4,475 00 338 60 studs 4,813 60 
1883-84 5,940 00 £36220 are a ae eee 7,302 20 
1884-85 6,900 00 1,635 35 400 00 8,535 35 
Totals. 47,415 00 5,311 12 800 00 53,526 12 
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THE PLATEAU COMMERCIAL ACADEMY. 


Not to remain behind in the general march of progress, it was necessary 
for the Catholic population of Montreal to have a high class Commercial 
_and Industrial School. The Commissioners provided for this wantin a very 
complete manner, by the foundation of the institution known as the 
Plateau, which in reality comprises two schools; 1° the Commercial 
Academy, having 8 classes and 11 teachers, and preparing pupils for all 
the different departments of commerce; 2° the Polytechnic School, of 
which we have already spoken. 

The Commercial Academy, founded in 1853, in Cotte street, was trans- 
ferred to the Plateau in 1871. 

The building, well exposed to air and light, isadmirably situated ona 
plateau perfectly isolated from the surrounding streets, St. Catherine, 
St. Urban, and Ontario. This plateau rises 25 feet above the level of St. 
Catherine street, on which the principal entrance is to be found, and . 
from which a wide, well-shaded avenue gently slopes to the Academy. 

The principal building, running parallel to St. Catherine street and com- 
prising a basement and three stories, is 165 feet long by 45 wide; the archi- 
tecture is the semi-gothic of the 16th Century, with projecting pavilions 
on both fagades and other pavilions at the two front angles. Over the 
central pavilion there is a large dial which can be seen from a great dis- 
tance; above the main door, the escutcheon of the academy with the aca- 
demic motto Suaviter et Fortiter (Gentle and Firm). On page (49) will be 
found a view of the front of the building. The play ground is on the 
Ontario St., side. The house which stands out from the building on the 
left, is the dwelling of M. U. EK. Archambault, Esq, Principal of this school 
since its foundation and at the same time Local Superintendent. Mr F, X, 
P. Demers is the Director of studies. The plans speak for themselves ; 
with respect to the interior, it is sufficient to state that nothing has been 
neglected to promote the health, comfort and happines of teachers and 
pupils. itis heated with hot water and ventilated by means of sliding 
sashes. The windows of the central pavilion as well as the gothic win- 
dows of the last story are of stained glass; the vestibule, parlor and 
principal library are paved with “iminton” mosaic; lavatories in marble 
are placed in different parts of the building. The class-rooms are in the 
basement, and on the first and the second Stories ; one-half of the second 
story arranged in amphitheatre forms a large study-hall; the third 
story comprises two large halls ; the one nearer the Principal’s dwelling 
is a chapel; the other is the Academic Hall used for seances ; the chapel 
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and hall are separated by sliding doors, which when open allow of the — 
two being used as one. The ceiling (of the Hall), which is simply the roof 
of the building, has been arranged in such a manner as to do credit to 
the ingenuity and taste of the architect. 
On the first story are found the reception rooms, the Principal, Director, 
and Accountant’s offices, the Board-Room, the Library and the Museums. 
The library contains nearly 6000 volumes, chosen with great care; it 


-_ gontains some works of great price and even some rare volumes; the use 


of the library is free to all teaching employees of the Board; a certain 
number of volumes, forming a special library, is provided for the use 
of pupils, who may borrow books every week. 

_ A large number of young men, employees or heads of houses in Mone 
real and in other parts of Canada, have been formed by this Academy 
since its foundation. The diploma, awarded to pupils who attend the 
course of studies with success, is becoming more appreciated from year 
- to year; this isa new motive to stimulate the pupils to renewed exertions. 

The instruction given from the 1st to the 6th year inclusive, is in 
accordance with the Course of studies adopted for all schools controlled 
by the Board; * we now give the special programme for the 7th and 
the 8th years. 


* Page 29. 
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SPECIAL CLASSES OF THE 


PLATEAU COMMERCIAL ACADEMY. 


LITERATURE CLASS. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 


—> 


FrReNcH LANGUAGE. 
EXPRESSIVE ReapInG and DecuaMATIon. 
Precepts of Literature. 
CoMPOSITION. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
EXPRESSIVE READING and DEcLAMATION. 
LITERATURE. 
COMPOSITION. 
TRANSLATION.—Themes and Versions. 


PENMANSHIP. 


Payson, Dunton & Scripneur’s Course. No 7. 


ARITHMETIC. 


General Review of the work done the preceding years. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC.—Reviewing the work of the preceding years. 
MENSURATION.—Solids. | 


Book—KEeEptnc. 
Double-Entry. 


History. 
History of England. 
STENOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION. 


BUSINESS CLASS. 


HLEG ET Hiern Ry 


age Boox—KEEpinaG. 


a Boox-KEEpinc by ines oeee —The manner of opening, conducting 
and closing books for individuals, partnerships or companies; all kinds 

of commercial transactions according to the best systems of large mer- 
j cantile firms—Banking, Custom House Business, etc., etc. 


Ae 
ert CoMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 


4 Tin all its parts,—Percentage,—Simple and Compound Interest,—Partial 


. - Payments,— Discount,— Banking, — Commission, — Brokerage,— Insu- 
-rance,—Custom House Business,—Profit and Loss,—Storage,—Partner- 


| : ship,—Equation of Payments,— Exchange,— General Average,— Taxes, 


ete. 
 Meyran ARITHMETIC,—In all its parts. 


LANGUAGE. 


~ Cosrenciay CoRRESPONDENCE :—French, English. 
PYNMANSHIP. 


_ GEOGRAPHY. 


Ba of the Constitution of Canada. 
CommercitaL Law—Commercial Paper.—Contracts, etc. 


x Srupy of merchantable goods. 
_ STENOGRAPHY. 
a ‘THLEGRAPHY. 


& - Rut1610N. 
_B. There is a special class of drawing, an hour a day, for pupils 


ho desire to engage in industrial pursuits. 
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TABLE OF THE TIME ALLOTTED PER WERK TO HACH SUBJECT, IN THE SPECIAL 
CLASSES OF THE PLATEAU CoMMERCIAL ACADEMY. 


Be 
oe 
oO 
SUBJECTS TAUGHT: z 
re 
AVERAGE] AVERAGE 
HOURS. | HOURS. 
FLOM OU NSLTUCLION se ace tenets toner reece ee eee. 1 30 Pen 
ben cle al Ger Liane skeen its. 5s. os ALN are oe 1 00 
Hs WESLOSTA DI Vase us oe be ein Bae nee een es ca 1 00 1 00 
ie UEMOURLUTON erected eee ce et eet eee 2 00 1 00 
5 ON POSMLOM GT ysee Cea ced Piece. deena, Cea 1 00 
Pa MSD IOGULION amet wen Ay savecounnn ccbtes | ca euk coe ae 1 30 
: ASE T a Pierce een rose caters tuk teh Ar, Rte oe Ce we 1°30 
S Orthography, sauces d es; Soden sdecunearery 1830 
: PRUIGTNIGS <P i. voce tt cee acts CoML ce Cm ERY Rie eae 1 00 
“ NURETASHIC) Bay SRR AR py 2 nage oy pene ey oars cams We Ee OF 1 00 
ey COMPCSIMOM cr urcee eer cere ee were tite 1 00 
Or THOLCI Ae OOSEA DU Verve-ceteeter sate nee meee 1 00 
PC MIIMOrCLS alia Waseetue sietestehae: aE HET ee 1 00 
Constitution.of Canada ssi. 20..ceee ee Sresewetrese 1 00 
Ristonveor wong land niet he etry ete wae ae el Bs 1 30 | 
beet the United-states. tyis a0 cere ie ae 1 00 
Commercial Correspondence...........cseceess hr dita 1 00 
Political Economy ............ Per eeslacecectiens ect ee. ee 1 00 
PATIL IMNOUGHasessessosteeee tines cst aero eee ee ae 4 00 5 00 
Lent AlWATICA MOC trecessence coe ees ke col ee ee 1 00 1 30 
DIGRSULALION Reon eee ee Peteynes chee aes 2 00 
IBOOK oO pingec wares Hebe A Me ieel Caer bake ot Ne 2 00 8 00 
POUINALISH ID ir csesere tenet eere ce cak har pinwe, whet ae 1 00 4 30 
PUA WIG nistsoseoercsse ii meetrssagttite ert mt Tne 1 00 
Total 27 30 | 27 80 


COMMERCIAL DIPLOMAS. 


The Commercial Academy prepares youths for all the departments of 
commerce and industry; it forms clerks for the wholesale and retail 
trades; book-keepers for shops, offices, manufactures, work-shops, rail- 
road and navigation companies, banks, etc., and business men for trade 
in general. 

The large number of French-Canadian and Engiish speaking pupils 
who attend the classes makes of it an excellent institution, for acquiring 
a practical knowledge of the French and English languages. The teaching 
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of these languages is intrusted to most competent teachers. Pronunciation 
and Commercial Correspondence, both French and English are taught 


- with more than ordinary care. In order to cultivate the pupils’ memory, 


they are made to learn selections in prose and verse. 

By numerous oral lessons the teachers endeavor toim part, to their pupils, 
asmuch knowledge as possible, particularly on the following subjects: Reli- 
gion, History, Geography, Commerce, the Natural Sciences, the Rules of 
Good Behaviour, etc. | 

Religions Instruction: this course, a weekly one, obligatory for all 
catholic pupils, is given by a priest of the Seminary of Saint Sulpice. 
Drawing and singing, taught in all the classes, are subjects of still great- 
er attention in the Commercial Course. 

Diplomas are granted to pupils who pass with credit an examination 
on the obligatory subjects of the Commercial Course. On each diploma, 
mention is made of the manner in which the bearer passed the examin- 
ation ; the expressions used to qualify the examination are: 


With Credit 

With Distinction 

With Great Distinction 

With the Greatest Distinction. 


Pupils who attend but a part of the Commercial Course, or who at exa- 
mination fail to obtain a sufficient number of marks to entitle them to a 
diploma, are granted a Certificate stating that they have attended the 
school. 

The number of diplomas awarded since 1874 is: 


PEI (ike sets sSadtnediyenes 5 En 188 leaner cere oe 5 
i Lela Re Rei OA et 1 OQZ seveteers eens ee 9 
BERS (rere asec cotyce as cae 17 SPLOS Se renee yees pee 9 
PMA i sie 8 aabeeveSiais ws ie ; , jee ewdscdsennetnt ade pe 
BPRS Oc Wete sess one te soi UL SSD es teesteoe cieerees 

BME Lac cress oe¥ yuv'oneeos i) —- 
BEE LOOU ders tiecccssesee eke 6 Lota lease Secrest LO 


The relatively small number of diplomas granted is proof of the diffi- 
culty of the examinations ; the consequence, of this, is that the graduates 
of the Academy are sought for by the best commercial houses. 

The Academy does not undertake to find positions for its graduates; 
nevertheless it consider it a pleasing duty, to lend its influence to such 
pupils as show themselves worthy of it, and to second their efforts by 
every means in its power. The relations of the Commissioners with 


the principal business houses of Montreal, and the cordial assistance of 


the friends of the Academy, make this duty a pleasing and easy one. 
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FEES. 


REGISTRATION Frn.— On entering the Academy, each pupil pays a 
fee, two dollars, valid for the time during which his name remains on 
the Register of the Academy. With the sums thus obtained the prizes 
are bought. 

Scuoot Frrs.— The school fees are payable quarterly in advance: 
from September 1°, 1886, they will be: 


Primary Course, $10 instead of $20. 
Intermediate “ 4 4 Ne cram). 
Commercial “ SOc ee AO: 


A reduction of 10 per cent is made on the School Fees, if they are 
paid within the first fifteen days of the quarter. 

A reduction of 20 per cent is made, when the total fees for the year 
are paid on the pupils’ entering the Academy. 

When more than two pupils from the same family attend the Academy, 
the youngest is admitted gratuitously. 

DreLtoMa AND EXAMINATION FHE.— Five Dollars. 

N. B. All indebedness to the Board must be paid before a pupil is 
admitted to Examination. 


MEDALS AND PRIZES. 


Among the efforts made to encourage this institution, special mention 
must be made of the endowments for Medals, MoneyPrizes and Prizes. 


The Edward Murphy Prizes. 


In 1878, Edward Murphy, Knight of the Religious and Military Order 
of the Holy Sepulchre, Merchant, School-Commissioner, etc., gave the - 
Catholic School Commssioners of Montreal, an endowment, the interest 
of which amounting to ninety dollars, shall be annually employed in 
providing the under-mentioned prizes to be awarded to the most deser- 
ving pupils. 

1° Open for competition to Business Class pupils. This prize consists 
of a Silver Medal and Fifty Dollars; 

2° Open for competition to the Literature Class. Subject: English 
Language.— The prize consists of a Bronze Medal and Fifteen Dollars ; 

3° Open for competition to the Literature Class. Subject: French 
Language.— The Prize consists of a Bronze Medal and Fifteen Dollars. 

Conditions of Competition for the Edward Murphy Prizes: 

1° To have regularly attended the classes during at least one-half of 
the scholastic year ; 


2° To-have been marked Excellent for conduct and application to study ; 
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3° To have passed with credit, the January and June Examinations ; 

4° To have obtained at least 90 per cent of the marks allowed for the 
subject competed in. 

If no pupil be found to have fulfilled all these conditions, the prize is 
not awarded ; it is reserved for the following year. 


The Peter S. Murphy Prizes. 


“an 1874, P.S. Murphy, Esq.,Member of the Council of Public Instruction, 
Officier Pacadémie, School Commissioner, founded, in favor of the Com- 
mercial Academy, the five Ender montionad prizes: 

1° Open to Sixth Year Pupils. Subject: Arithmetic.— The Prize, con- 
sisting of a Bronze Medal and Fifteen Dollars, is awarded to the Pupil, 
who has obtained 85 per cent of the marks allowed for Arithmetic during 
the year. 

2° Open to Sixth-Year Pupils. Subject: Penmanship.—The Prize, con- 
sisting of a Bronze Medal and Fifteen Dollars, is awarded to the Pupil 
who has obtained at least 85 per cent of the marks allowed for English 
and French Penmanship ; 

3° Open to Fifth Year Pupils. Subject: Penmanship.—The Prize, 
Three Dollars, is awarded to the Pupil who is first for English and 
French Penmanship; 

4° Open to: Fourth Year Pupils. Subject: English Penmanship.—The 
Prize, a book worth two dollars, is awarded to the Pupil who is first for 
English Penmanship ; 

5° Open to Third Year Pupils. Subject: English Penmanship.—The 
prize, a book worth one dollar, is awarded to the Pupil who has made 
the most progress in English Penmanship. 

Conditions of competition for the Peter 8. Murphy Prizes : 

1° To have regularly attended the classes during, at least, one-half the 
Scholastic Year; 2° To have deserved the mark Hvzcellent, for conduct 
and application Me study; 3° to have ace with credit he January 
and June Examinations. 

_ If no pupil be found to have fulfilled all these conditions, the prize is 
reserved till the following year. 


THE COMTE PRIZE. 


M. Benjamin Comte, founded a Prize of $30. It is awarded to the 
Pupil of the Commercial Course, who most distinguishes himself by his 
good conduct, application to study, and success. Since 1873, this prize has 
been regularly awarded in accordance with the intentions of the Donor. 
During his lifetime, Mr. Benjamin Comte gave an additional sum of 20 
dollars to be added to the interest of the endowment, this increased the 
prize to 50 dollars; his worthy heir and nephew, Mr. Joseph Comte, has 
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not been less generous; up to the present time the Comte Prize has been 
50 dollars. 

With the generous benefactors just mentioned, the Academy is proud 
to mention the following: 


1° The Governor General of Canada. His Excellency the Marquis of 
Lorne presented a Silver Medal during each year of his term of office. His 
Excellency the Marquis of Landsdowne has, since coming to Canada, 
also presented a Silver Medal. It is awarded to the pupil of the Litera- 
ture Class, who stands first in the class; 

2° The Superintendent of Education. In 1880, the Honorable Gédéon 
Ouimet, Superintendent of Education, presented a Gold Cross. It is 
awarded annually to the best pupil of the Sixth-Year; 

3° The Seminary of Saint Sulpice. Since 1860, the Seminary of Saint 
Sulpice has annually offered some fifty valuable volumes, which are 
awarded to the pupils who distinguish themselves in the Course of 
Religious Instruction. 

Besides the different medals, prizes etc., just mentioned, several money 
prizes were given at different times to encourage the pupils of the Aca- 
demy, these were: 

The Amable Jodoin Prize: Fifty Dollars, awarded in 1873, 1874, 1875 
and 1876 ; 

The Mayor of Montreal’s Prize: Fifty Dollars, awarded by : 

Mr. C. J. Coursol, in 1873. 
Dr. Barnard, in 1874. 
Dr. Hingston, in 1876, 
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THE MONTCALM SCHOOL. 


Craic Srrenr No, 184. 


The foundation of this school, formerly the St-Mary’s Academy, dates 
back to the year 1860; it occupies the second school building constructed 
by Catholic Board ; but the Commercial Academy having been rebuilt 
in 1870, the Montcalm Buildin g is now the oldest belonging to the board. 
It is situated at the corner of Craig and Visitation streets. As Craig street 
is very wide, it receives an abundance of air and light. It fronts on Craig 
street, is three stories high ; is built of brick and has a play-ground. 

In the basement are the care-taker’s apartments and a recreation hall ; 
the first story contains two class-rooms and the Principal’s office; the 
second story, two class-rooms and the teachers’ room ; the third and last, 
three class-rooms. The school furniture is of the best description. 

The first four Principals of this school, all former pupils of the J acques- 
Cartier Normal School, were: Messrs. F. X. Desplaines, J. O. Cassegrain, 
Longtin and Dostaler. The present Principal, Mr. A. D. Lacroix, a former 
pupil of the Chambly College, began to teach at the St-Mary’s Academy 
when it was opened. He is assisted by 7 teachers. 

The Vicar of the parish, who is ex-officio, Spiritual Director of the 


School, generally names one of his curates to the position. 


FEES. 


REGISTRATION Fen: On entering the Academy, each pupil pays this fee, 
one dollar, valid for the time during which his name remains on the Roll 
of the school. 

ScHoot Frrs.—The school fees are payable monthly in advance. A re- 
duction of 10 per cent is made on the School Fees if paid within the first 
ten days of the month ; from the 1st September 1886, they will be in the: 


_ Primary Course, 50 cents instead of 1 dollar. 
Intermediate Course, 1.00 dollar instead of 1.50 dollars. 
Commercial Course, 2.00 dollars. 


A reduction of 20 per cent is made when the total fees are paid on the 


- pupil’s entrance. 


When more than two pupils from the same family attend the school, 
the youngest is admitted gratuitously. 
Pupils whose parents live beyond the city limits may be admitted to 


the school, when there is room for them; such pupils pay double fees, 


unless their parents pay the ‘“‘ Montreal School-Tax. 
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We give below some figures taken from the statistical reports, for the 


decade 1875-1885. - 
A VERAPO UDI OROLLOACIOLS, scessssepesscr sceseesscasconnee sdetpectom antes 7 
Annual average of pupils, registered .........s.cesesececseeeeesceeenens 376 
AVOTATS OL MONG HY Ca tLODO ANUS: calc coesiestededdn tec tovecissretegstereuae 306 
i of daily — Tee an PRP CEPERT PIED ARLE PRE ADS 2 Aro 9 276 
of absentees A HWA Sb ongnine ths sth dyn cee eso eeeenene 30 
Lotabdoath rate-during the decade... cessive lies ee ddsate ates 5 
Proportion per cent which the number of monthly attendants 
istor the Number Tegistered.(.2.0.5c..cs. scene cownenee 81,38°/, 
iy per cent which the number of daily attendants is 
of the number of monthly attendants............... QT, 
if OT CONT Ol A DSONLEGS sss vtekens doers teases pe sUactagaaente een 9,81 
Annual average number of non-paying pupils.......... 30 equal to 9,81°/, 
ws i M4 of paying Ae eres 276 equal to 90,19°/, 
a : of receipts from fees is. sci steadeeateiacceedtesans $1,288 95 
nf ¥ per pay. pupil $5,45, and per pupil............. 4 92 
sf > OM PONSOS nak vos spdanfcties tansctiesouns palaccousatereene 6,063 05 
“f in net expenses...... Ba evia da paca te eey adds sts nveesceeeameeeee 4,774 10 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE MontcALmM ScHoou FROM 1875 To 1885. 


Years. | Salaries. 5 ‘ 
expenses. | expenses. Fees. expenses. 
1875-76 | 7,210 03 807 31.| 8,017 4 | 1,444 86 | 6572 48 


Other Total School Net 
1876-77 7,041 69 938 71 8,280 40 Looe ir 6,941 29 
1877-78 6,190 02 669 18 6,859 20 1,340 57 SOS) be 
1878-79 6,550 08 666 28 7 P16 13 1,243 95 5,972 36 
1879-80 5,868 42 607 76 6,476 18 1,154 85 Dad oe 
1880-81 5,178 07 619 38 5,797 45 1 S315 4,465 90 
1881-82 5,116) 82 626 36 53/4266 1,509 75 4,232 93 
1882-83 | 5,088 19 590 83 | 5,679 02} 1,506 55 | 4172 47 | 
1883-84 635 00 381 40 1,016 40 4 1,016 40 


1884-85 4,946 91 598 57 5,045 48 2,018 30 3,027 18 


ee i a | 


b, ° : ; : 

During the scholastic year 1883-84, the Board departing from the usual 
custom, abandoned the school fees to the Principal, who in return undertook 
to pay the teachers. 
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Guy Srrner, N° 245, 
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BASEMENT, 


N° 1 Front Entrance. 


2 Recreation Hall. 
3 Yard-Entrance. 


A. to J. Care- 


Taker’s Apartments. 


BELMONT AND OLIER g ScHOOLS. 


ae) 


RS eee MM Sq 
Firsr Srory. 
No, 4,5, 18, 14, 15. Classes. 
6 Private Staircase. 
7 School-Hall. 
8 Principal’s Office. 
9 Main stairs. 
10 Corridor. 
11 Vestibule. 
12 Principal Entrance. 
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Betmont & Oxrer ScHOOLs. 
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Srconp Story. 
MeeNetr 16, 17) 1073 }Oo lasses. 


18 Private Staircase. 


20 Main Stairs. 
21 Corridor. 


22 Teachei’s Room. 


24 Stairs leading to the School-Hall. 
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N° 26 Entrance by Private Staircase. 
27, 28, 29... Stage. 
30 Staircase. 
31 School-Hall. 
32 Pavilion. 
33 School-Hall entrance by Main Stairs. 
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BELMONT SCHOOL, No 245 Guy street. 
OLIER SCHOOL, No 24 Roy street. 


The Belmont school is situated on Guy street, in the western part of the 
city, and the Olier school in the upper part of St Louis Ward, at the 
corner of Roy and Drolet streets; the latter was founded by the Catholic 
School Commissioners in the year 1875, and the former in 1876. 

On pages 61, 62, 63, will be found a view and plans, which will answer 
for both schools, the divisions and dimensions being the same. 

The grounds, which are large, are surrounded by a substantial fence ; 
_ they are planted with shade trees and embellished with flower beds. 

These spacious yards and gardens give the light and air so necessary 
to the health of pupils and teachers. The semi-gothic style of the buil- 
dings, presents an aspect both graceful and imposing, which harmonises 
well with our Canadian climate; those are two of the finest school buil-~ 
dings in the city. Each is capable of receiving 500 pupils. 

As seen by the plan, the basement contains a large recreation hall and 
the care-taker’s apartments ; on the first floor are five classes, the Prin- 
cipal’s office and a parlor; the second also contains five classes and a 
teacher’s room ; the third is used as a hall for the séances. 

The eetnccon the object of which is to prepare students for business, 

is given in accordance with the general course of studies adopted by the 
Board for all the schools under their control. Religious Instruction is 
given by a priest from the parish, in which the school is situated. 


CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION TO THE BELMONT 
AND OLIER SCHOOLS, 


Reairration Fer; On entering, the pupil pays a registration fee, $1.00, 
valid for the whole time that his name remains on the roll*of the school. 
The money thus obtained is used to buy prizes. 

ScHoou Freres: The school fees are payable monthly in advance, with a 
reduction of ten per cent, if the payment is made during the first ten 
days of the month. 

In future the fees will be: 


_ Primary Course, $0 50 instead of $1.00 

Indermediate Course, $1.00 instead of $1.50 

Commercial Course $2.00 

A reduction of 20 per cent is allowed when the whole year’s fees are 
paid in advance. 

When more than two pupils of the same family attend the school, the 
youngest is admitted gratuitously. 

Pupils whose parents live outside the city limits, may be admitted, — 
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when there is room; these are charged double fees, except when their 
parents contribute to the city school-tax. 


Belmont School. 

The Belmont School, situated in the midst of a mixed population, 
offers great advantages to English pupils wishing to learn French, in a 
practical manner, and vice versd. This school, which was opened in 1878, | 
is under the direction of Mr P. L. O’Donoughue, former pupil of the 
Jacques-Cartier Normal school. He is assisted by five Teachers. 

The following figures have been compiled from the statistical reports for the 


decade 1875-1885. 
BELMONT SCHOOL. 


Average TIM PGR Oly LOS CHOLS saccen assess cli sitosparesdaciusesb sateen seeven 6 
: of pupils registered annually.........sececesseees 362 
ra of monthly attondantss...ic..,c.edassieccstus soces 287 
i $s of daily attendants.......0ccccesssscleedeveedocs ones: 251 
if if GE ADSEN LOOK. doaiai. {ds evens yoevyeeeuaddtanavencrancstens 36 
Total death rate among pupils during the 10 years... 14 
Proportion which the number of monthly attendants i 1s 5 of the 
NUMbEL TEGIStCTEd .......seeeceeeresscesees awoeassosceeces 79,28°/. 
be which the number of the daily attendants j is of the 
Monthly attendants.....-.ssrrersessrersresscrscesdranes 87,46 
° which the number of absentees is of the daily 
LUO AILLS: .2; oa cos seaeswses sorge Kensew sett son tear uetn dant cee 12,54 
Average number of non-paying PUpils.......00+++seeee- 64, equal to 22,30 
‘f PAYING PUPIS....--sseeeerereereeeers 223, equal to aa, 70 
< amount received for fees annually......sccsseese seers eeeers $1 008 26 
Annual average for each pay, PUPIl......cerececcscrcneceserceosececeeres $4 52 
6 pupil counting all.......ccccccerccsreseeeees $3 51 
eee Se OXPCDSCB se r0ceesrraccecwes cacgncenesccecscosearentees seecsnee’ $6,190 85 
es 66 TEL CXPONSES.....cececrseeccrsnecersceccrsecsesovccsenecees $5,182 56 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE BELMONT SCHOOL, 
FOR THE DECADE 1875-1885. 
(sea Rica TN Oe eR SR ea ee 
Other Total School Net 
Years. Salaries. 
Expenses. | Expenses.| Fees Expenses 
1875-76 4,620 02 | 1,510 28 | 6,130 30 688 57 | 5,441 73 
1876-77 5,299 97 | 1,617 69 | 6,917 66 624 06 | 6,293 60 
1877-78 5,349 99 1, 1,675 02 | 7,025 01 !, 1,011 64 | 6,013 3 
1878-79 5,750 00 | 1,242 55 | 6,992 55 ‘986 71 | 6,005 84 
1879-80 4,684 99 | 1,274 06 | 5,959 05 | 1,193 62 4,765 43 
1880-81 4,923 97 | 1,452 52 | 6,876 49 | 1,124 57 5,251, 92 
1881-82 4,799 26 | 1,235 84 | 6,085 10 986 30 | 5,048 80 
1882-83 4,774 87 |' 1,292 93 |’ 6,067 80 1,076 46 | 4,991 34 
1883-84 4,635 21 | 1,037 74 | 5,672 95 1,128 32 | 4,544 63 
1884-85 3,902 72 828 88 | 4,731 60 | 1,262 68 | 3,468 92 


OLIER SCHOOL. 


Olier School. 


The Olier school, formerly the St-Denis Academy, since its foundation, 
has been under the direction of Mr L. A. Primeau, former Pupil of the 


Jarques-Cartier Normal school. He is assisted by flve Teachers. 
In 1878, the school moved into its present quarters. 


This school is in the Parish of N otre-Dame, and the spiritual direction 


is under the care of the Reverend gentlemen of the Seminary. 


In the year 1881, the name of the school was changed to Olier, in honor 


of the celebrated founder of the order of St-Sulpice. 


Extract from the general statistical reports for the decade 1875-1885. 


Average number of Teachers........... COST ORNS RNR py a ee Gt 6 
Average number of pupils registered annually... 0.00605... 290 
rs 4 Monthly. attendants iccericiceicnie ek. 234 
rf ‘¢. Daily EPEAT TED LIRR Eri Bea 206 
ef Se EAD SON tee Leticia eee IN diy eee 28 
Death rate among pupils during the decade................ Merit. oe 6 
Proportion which the number of monthly attendants is of the 
nun berregistared iy, 45 Ay Ma notes Abe 80,69°/, 
Proportion which the number of daily attendants is of the 
monthly attendants. thee dedeenedinssdedsebssreiersorliteien 88 ,04°/, 
Proportion which the number of absentees is of the daily 
AVON AEs ses assays suesnspshss reeset eT MR Rep Waal Ok 11,96% 


62 equal 26,49°/, 


paying-pupils::. 2 lieahitee 2 ae ea OL ee 
ud “ receipts from pupils’ fe0S.....s00-c06eccecc.e0cs.e, $917,11 
a as 3 POr Pay Pupil weil cee ed eee 5,33 
x cf 2 pupil ‘att. school... ee 3,92 
“ se OX POD SOS. ics cusedta ches coat aaa PO ER eer eve $4,458 73 
“id NGl OXPenses.ci wii tO MMs Se eaten $3,707 03 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT oF THE 


Oxipr ScHooL, FOR THE DECADE 1875-1885, 


LS 
Other Total School _ Net 
Years. Salaries. 
Expenses. Expenses. Fees. Expenses. 
1875-76 1,391 20 646 61 2,037 81 207 11 1,830 70 
1876-77 2,324 97 983 57 3,308 54 437 16 2,871 38 | 
1877-78 4,520 08 1,034 41 0,054 44 812 51 | 4,741 93 
1878-79 5,050 01 1,032 50 6,082 51 990 32 5,092 19 | 
1879-80 5,122 36 997,53 6,119 89 826 26 | 5,293 63 
1880-81 4,489 23 1,187 48 5,626 71 963 89 4,662 82 
1881-82 4,307 48 1,006 25 9,013 73 1,049 09 4,264 64 
1882-83 4,233 80 846 59 5,080 39 15135341 3,944 98 
1883-84 950. 00 474 O1 1,424 O01 x 1,424 O1 
1884-85 3,084 88 954 36 4,039 24 1,089 19 2,950 05 
a ER Fa fee Redl| 


* During the scholastic year 1883-84, contrary to the usual custom, the 
Board allowed the Principal to retain the school fees ; in return, he undertook 


to provide the teachers’ salaries, 
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SARSFIELD SCHOOL. 
N° 73, GRanp Trunk Srreer, Pornr Sr. CHARLES. 


CHAMPLAIN AND SARSFIELD SCHOOLS. 
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BASEMENT 


N° 1 Vestibule. 


2 Recreation Hall. 
A. to H. Care-Taker’s Apartments. 


I Coal-cellar. 
K Furnace, 


CHAMPLAIN AND SARSFIELD ScHoo.s. 
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First Srory. 


N° 3 Vestibule. 
4 Corridor. 
5,6, 7,9 and 10. Classes. 
8 Principal’s Office. 
11 Teachers’ Room. 
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SECOND Srory. 


N° 12 Vestibule. 


16 and 17. 


, 15, 
14 Corridor. 
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18 Vestibule. 


Oa CHAMPLAIN AND SARSFIELD SCHOOLS. vy) 


CHAMPLAIN SCHOOL, 140 Fullum Street. 
-SARSFIELD SCHOOL, 73 Grand Trunk street, Point St-Charles. 


These two schools were built in 1870 on exactly the same plan, as seen 
by the engraving, they are in the gothic style of architecture and present 
_ avery attractive exterior. They are built of limestone with cut facings, - 

The buildings are surrounded by large play-grounds and parterres, 
shaded by maple and other trees, the whole disposed so as to produce a 
beneficial influence on the minds of the pupils. 

Besides a recreation room for use of pupils on rainy days, these 
schools contains spacious classes, well lighted, comfortably heated 
_ and ventilated according to the best Sanitary principles. Each class is 
_ amply provided with the latest and most approved school furniture 
_ and apparatus. Nothing calculated to insure the rapid advancement of 
the pupils is neglected. 

The following are the conditions of admission to the Champlain and 
-Sarsfield schools. 

be RuGisrRATION FHE: One dollar, payable on entering and valid as long 
as the pupil’s name remains on the roll of the school. 

The funds thus obtained are used to buy prizes. 

Tue ScHoot Fres, payable monthly in advance will be: 


ESC cso 08 cor occue. oo. dugece sso dees tess osscousseoedus _$0,25 in lieu of $0,50 
i or $2,00 for the whole year payable on entering; 
BPM OTTIOCOIS 1G COULSO......0..00.socsegsars vccesporsecsooscecces $0,50 in lieu of $0,75 
. or $4,00 for the whole year payable on entering; — 
MMMETITOEOUATNCOUTSO, .c2550eccs,scseabede vecstsccbessehcessoussocceene $1,00 per month, 
or $8,00 for the whole year payable on entering. 


When mote than two pupils of the same family attend the same school, 
the youngest is admitted free. 
Pupils residing outside the city limits may be admitted to the schools, 
when there is room. Unless their parents pay taxes for the maintenance 
of the city schools, those pupils pay double fees. 


CHAMPLAIN SCHOOL 


The Champlain school is under the direction of Mr H. O. Doré, assisted 

_ by 7 teachers. 

Religious Instruction is given by one of the Priests of the parish, with 
4 a zeal and devotion, which prove to the pupils that the science of religion 
_ is the most important of all sciences. 


eo 
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This school has but few pupils over 12 years of age, this is due to the 
neighborhood of several factories (one glass, two tobacco and one.cotton 
factory) which employ from 250 to 300 children over 13 years old. 


Averages compiled from the annual statistical reports ? 
for the decade 1875-1885. 


CHAMPLAIN SCHOOL 


Annual average numberof teachers... .cdesena penossoes eeetanesk 7 
registered pupils. spor sB eater cuamet 402 
Average number monthly attendants...............secscsecsoees 318 
daily WE Rava Mae ermine rs tA Bel pi 288 
iM ¥ AWBONEGOS Sis cis sokbee seviesiastoeeesbewenceeben 30 
Total death rate among pupils during 10 years SABC oe ies 9 
Proportion which the number of monthly attendantsis 
OL MUMOCE I TOCIS WOLOUsae ssn ccee ts ecocvancescne tics sh a tee sen ase 79, 10°/, 
Proportion which the number of daily attendants is of 
MPGnthilyattondantay.0. tesusock sec cohes deste caivcesseannned tie : 90, 56 “ 
Proportion which the number of absentees is of daily 
AMON ANUS, Lire poets ees pasceapencet caste sks crane dacets pasase dade cars 9,44 “ 
Annual average non-paying pupils 102 equal to.............. 32, 07 “ 
paying pupils 216 equal........seccecrrereeees "67, 905% 
oe . receipts from pupils fees...........-.ecceee se $482 00 
Al is # DEE DAY PUPIL Ansett eeswcesseae $2 23 
i" HH : ‘¢ pupil attending the school. $1 82 
¥ eS OX POUEOS.\oescueas st usenet ectcawer too diss Same $6,113 21 
gf és NOE: OX PODSES..ciavisaesccoss cet vecevetseatsenee $5,630 86 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE CHAMPLAIN SCHOOL, 
FOR THE DECADE 1875-1885. 
Other Total School. Net 
‘Years Salaries. . . 
Expenses. | Expenses.! Fees Expenses. 
1875-76 4,996 66 994 52 | 5,991 18 443 46 | 5,547 72 
1876-77 5,600 00 | 1,173 99 | 6,773 99 421.67 | 6,352 32 
1877-78 5,560 00 | 1,120 46 |] 6,680 46 384 44 | 6,296 02 
1878-79 5,700 00 983 75 | 6,683 76 404 12 | 6,279 63 
1879-80 5,250 00 | 1,000 81 | 6,250 81 339 28 | 5,911 53 
1880-81 4,683 00 | 1,026 33 | 5,709 33 319 89 | 5,389 44 
1881-82 4,879 99 979-871 5,859" 86 478 29 | 5,381 57 
1882-83 4,919 47 966 07 | 5,885 54 548 97 | 5,336 57 
1883-84 5,184 94 773 97 | 5,958 91 675 02 | 5,283 89 
1884-85 4,644 41 693 84 | 5,338 25 808 29 | 4,529 96 
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— . SARSFIELD SCHOOL. 
ie 

oe. _. The Sarsfield school is directed by Mr J, E. Anderson, assisted by 6 

Teachers. ° . 

Besides the ordinary course of Studies, which is the same as in the 

4 _ other schools controlled by the Board, one hour, of religious instruction 
_ is given each week to the French and the English speaking pupils, respec- — 

tively by two Priests of the parish; it is to the zeal and excellent 

Spiritual direction of these gentlemen that the success of the school is, 

ina great measure, due. 

A large number of valuable prizes are annually awarded the pupils of 

this school. 

A.certain number of these prizes are due to the generosity of the 

Revd. Fathers Salmon and Rouleau, and the Messrs. Murphy, all gentle- 

men af high social position and well known for their generous efforts in 

the cause of Canadian education. 


Averages compiled from the annual statistical reports for the decade 1875-1885 


SARSFIELD ScHOOL. 


Meaverace number of teachoS....s....s-.scccccsccsecee oooeeceee oeccccees 7 
es a o “ pupils registered annually.............esee0. 353 
a ie wamontbly, attendants..3353))..4)tccut ace 282. 
t pus daily LUA I sa Mi 244 
ey : SEH DDOLILOGS verter is cc tkc ster tier oe tee 7 38 
Total death rate among pupils during the decade......... curr | 8 
Proportion which the number of monthly attendants is of ‘ 
the number BOIL OU cos saviy-ttneesacrar meter ci searee Pent ts 79,88% 
__ Proportion which the number of daily attendants is of the | , 
- POON ALUCTIOAN LS... s+. cscs cleccccccoscdieccets Perera tree 86,53 
_ Proportion which the number of absentees is of the daily : 
ce BEEEAB LA Es. 2eil cheese oe \essesss Eis Be EMER ee sR A lle 13,47 « 
_ Average number of non-paying pupils 51, equal to.............. 18,09 
os ee a PAY. PUPS i251 Pequal L0..:6esscereas ees 81,91 
__ Average amount received for fees annually. ......sseceesseeeeee. $754 49 
~ Annnal ey) Pease GACH PAY DUP. 27. .titeesassnenscansegreeseqte p 27 
a mepupilattending: school: ...ch4) dau sues et, 2 67 
i MME OSC TIBOR 9 50h cs 4) een eeeh veecye ns soenreetavaraty #5,801 58 
es premet:, “hg SERIALS La soos $5,147 05 
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Other Total School Net 

Years. Salaries. ‘ 

Expenses. | Expenses. Fees. Expenses. 
1875-76 6,125 00 12512203 7,637 03 |. 1,085:50°| 6,551 53 
1876-77 6,949 94 1,373 54 | 8,323 48 987 50 7,335 98 
1877-78 6,899 79 1,088 64 7,938 43 762 60 7,175 838 
1878-79 6,000 02 893 87 | 6,893 89 628 58 6,265 31 
1879-80 4,592 52 880 77 | 5,473 29 435 55°11 :°8,0877 74 
1880-81 3,010 O1 882 12 Boles 433 45 | 38,458 68 
1881-82 3,210 44 doo Al 3,965 85 670215. |: 295 a) 
1882-83 37120216 692 62 4.418 78 725 67 3,693, 11 
1883-84 4,041 39 707 84 | 4,749 23 925 23 3,824 00 
1884-85 4135 45 588 23 | 4,723 68 891 10 | 3,882 58 


PLESSIS SCHOOL. 
No. 383 Plessis Street. 


- The Plessis school was founded by the Catholic School Commissionners 
in the year 1878, and is intrusted to the Christian Brothers, who give 
instruction to about 350 children. 

This establishment occupies a vast enclosure on Plessis street, between 
Ontario and Sherbrooke streets, planted with trees, and well situated 
from a hygienic point of view. The building is in the same style, and 
of the same material, as the other schools already described, erected 
by the Board. The basement and three stories contain all that Is 
necessary, namely: the Brothers’ apartments, the parlors, recreation 
hall, classes, and hall for monthly and other seances. 

The instruction is given, according to the methods and text-books of 
the brothers, with a success that cannot be questioned. 

Below will be found a few statistics for the 7 years during which the 
school has been in operation. 


Average muInbervol eaCheree ssecepsheeccshes css sice ook. eee 6 
“ pupils registered annually...... ..ca:ccavacees 344 

: - “ monthly ‘attendants WR aae asl We aviocs ae ene 300 

. cf dally, attendants erie co. ated aes ee ees 283 

5S in SBDSON TOO Te, Sieh aces eseee coetensincs sos reer 17 


Total death rate among pupils during 7 yearS..........sssccceseess 6 


COOP OH OHH OHSS H OEE See EE EHH DOLE EES EOE EELS! Denese eereOeerenerere 


Average nu 
6 


ra “pay pupils 259, equal to.d....26..sese.es Httrey 86,34 “ 
‘ amount received in fees annually............cccssesceseees $784 48 
Annual average per pay pup Pegueescsepeesedaeectnad cree aaen es 3 03 
sare * pupil attending the school.........csssceeeee 2 GE 


OTHER SCHOOLS CONTROLLED BY THE COMMISSIONNERS, 
and managed by the Christian Brothers. 


Three other schools, under the control of the Board, are directed and 
taught by the Christian Brothers, who receive a grant. . 

These are the St. Breer, Sr. Josern and Sr. Ann’s schools. They are all 
important schools, having in 1885 as many as 622,665 and 678 pupils res- 

pectively ; the first employs 10 teachers; the second 12; and the third 11. 
_ The St. Bridget’s school was taken under the control of the Commis- 
sionners in 1878, and the other two in 1882. St. Bridget’s school is on 
Dorchester street, No. 103; St Joseph’s, No 141, St. Martin street; St Ann’s 
at the corner of Young and Ottawa streets. 

We give a few general statistics concerning those schools, for the seven 
_ years from 1878 to 1885. 


Annual Averages get’s Sc. | School | , School 


St. Brid- |S.Joseph’s} St.Ann’s | 


mber of non-paying pupils 41, equal to...........06 0. 13,66 ary 


PRM GOL OL TOACHOTS.c...50.102eecerssoesseee 9 12 10 
PUMIGEEO SIS LOTOC 5c. sc. aseses vosscenedeons chavs 570 682 644 
PUM OLINL Ve ALCON ATIESs....0 0002 scccesee aveeepe ne 461 582 551 
MEMEERAUCONOAN Uc. 5 cccssseaceces¢aueeesneescqes 430 559 485 
EU Ge tat tye co ier ss cis peas sesdoes desteseeses 31 23 66 
Total death rate during 7 years........... 7 4 2 
Proportion °/, which the number of mon- i 
thly attendants is ofnumb. registered} 80,88 85,33 85,56 
Proportion °/, which the numb. of daily | 
attendants is ofnumb. monthly atten.| 93,27 96,05 88,02 
Provortion °/, which the numb. of Ab- | 
sentees is of numb. daily attendants 6,73 3,95 11,98 
Pupils admitted gratuitously..........00. 88 26 45 
TGR Gl OR Rea i A AR Sa re 19,09°/,| 4 ATo s8,1 72/0 
BPE aN EI OY UTI IS. (5.0s:scneosccccesoecestanccarers BY ips 556 506 
Equal to....... Ae ie PRG Copp We tet Corte 80,91°/.| 95,53°/.| 91,83°/, 
Receipts from school-fees............. rae Piet a ek a ae i 
o { ing pupll....o 2 4 
ae ana : ae sitentioet 2 34 2 22 0 99 | 
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Schools of the Congregation Nuns. 


Seven of the schools, under control of the Board, are managed by 
the Congregation Nuns of Notre-Dame. These schools receive a grant 
from the Catholic Board, they are the: 

Bourgeoys Academy, on Maisonneuve and Ontario streets; 
Notre-Dame School Centre, No. 40 St. Jean-Baptiste street ; 
Notre-Dame des Anges School, No. 15 Mullins street ; | 
St. Catherin School, No. 100 St-Catherine street ; 

Visitation School, Corner Visitation and Craig street; 

St. Joseph School, No. 2351 Notre-Dame street ; 

St. Ann School, No. 102 McCord street. 

The last three have been opened but recently; the Visitation School 
was opened in 1878, and the other two in 1882. ; 

We give below, for the oldest of these schools, a few facts and figures, 
compiled from the annual reports from 1875 to 1885. 


ee fo) Bet: = 
o ¢g © v ae s i at 
SNe, ©) es (2) 2) 
ANNUAL AVERAGES. PP ire wiles BS ce Pe aed anes 
Onn r 2 v7, ap CO & 
ert 7; q eS 
< D 
NTMI ST Ol RCACMeCrs a aueccee extents on cient oh 11 5 5 8 
PUPS VESISCELEMS. Cas ativece ds setehae eas canes ceed 747 156 325 334 
Average monthly attendants............. AEN Hess 562 pay) 245 260 
oe daily Si AN he a ey oc Ra 510 108 219 229 
oe absentees Eh eee ict hich pec ee aia 52 11 26 31 
Total death rate during the 10 years............. 17 6 7 9 
Proportion which the number of monthly atten- 
da ts is of the number registered............. 75,28 76,28 75,88 77,84 
Proportion which the number of daily atten- i 
dants is of the monthly attendants.‘......... 90,74 90,75 89,38 88,08 
Proportion which the number of absentees is of 
ehedallyatbendantser:. towers teesse oon lke 9,26 9,25 10,62 11,92 
Annual average of non-paying pupils............ i 17 52 73 
CUAL Ol erase catenin fet 12,46 °7, 14,29°7,| 21,2397} 28,0897, 
Annual average of paying pupils................. 492 102 193 187 
POQUALGONG Harti ak ule acs Pu etal 87,54°75|  85,71°95| '78,77%0| 71.92°6 
‘Lotalmeceipts; irom! pupils. see acsoee teen $ | 1,290 63 387 94 415 40 467 88 
Annual average per Do, DUDIE Eos heetittae ei mat 2 62 3 80 2 15 2 50 
+s % ‘** pupil (attending school).. g 2 29 3 26 1 70 1 79 


ee ed | 
For the three other schools directed by the Congregation Nuns, we 
give below a statement, with statistics coveri ng a period of seven years 


for the Visitation school, and of three for the St. J oseph, and St. Ann 
Schools, 
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7 years, 3 years. 3 years. 


Number of Teachers.......... 13 
re of pupils registered 785 

of monthly attend- 
643 
Number of daily attendants 589 
% “* absentees 54 
Total death rate for the time 18 
Proport. % which the num- 
ber of monthly attend- 
ants is of the number re- 
Sal Vas ¢ MWe eelg ts Ana eee eee 
Proport. % which the num- 
ber of daily attendants is 
of the number monthly 
PUM ORINUG fh osh5sisaceeseses cs 
Proport. °/, which the num- 
ber of absentees is of the 
number daily attendants. 
Number of non-paying 


Number of paying pupils... 
Equal to 
Total receipts from Pupils 
MR eee es eee cos wee dees $ 
AV erage per pay pupil 
‘« pupil register- 


Visitation St. Joseph St. Ann 
ANNUAL AVERAGES. School, Soho: School, 


GRANT SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND, AND FOR ORPHAN GIRLS. 


Among the schools receiving grants from the Commissioners, two are 
worthy of special mention on account of the important work done by 
them. 

One, situated at No. 1085 St Catherine street, is the Institution for 
Blind Children (boys and girls), under the care of the Grey Nuns; the 
other, the St Alexis Orphan House, corner of Mignonne and St. Denis | 
streets, is under the care of the sisters of Providence. 

Taking the averages for the decade 1875-1885, we find the following 
annual averages : 


INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 


Average number of pupils registered, 44; 31 girls and 13 boys; 
+ if “« monthly attendants 40: 28 “ “ 12% 
(74 6 ce daily 66 40 28 66 (79 12 (<3 


CO 
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Proportion which the number of monthly attendants is of the number 
registered 90,90°/, “ 

Proportion which the number of daily attendants is of the monthly 
attendants 100°/, 

The pupils who are all boarders, are admitted gratuitously,and are 
under the care of the Nuns. During the decade four deaths occured 
among theinmates. 


ST. ALEXIS ORPHAN HOME (for girls). 


AVETAgS NUMbSH Ot Pupils TOPIstered., 1: ses /ccccseceeeocrecs uals eee 108 

is ; Ol MOLD] y sAthONG aN is. ..c--niaceded-andceewacessc stance 79 

i & of daily PAP Tis Unies Meer Cie Sh ALU. 74 

is FOR OLA DSONLGOS Ie, et zene, eek hice. ok RN ACRE i, 5 
Proportion °/, which the number of monthly attendants is of the 

number registered............ r esleringate AE Lhe vin hie ake ras cause chet, RSE 73,14 
Proportion °/, which the number of daily attendants is of the 

MOM Wiveatond Ants. Lise sse sete te ct ue ait a ete eo eiey Case ee 93,67 
Proportion °/, which the number of absentees is of the daily atten- 

aTUGtearte bees Cocte eit etn ae ne te sates sece stipe new tute. tas 6,03 


All the pupils are boarders and are admitted gratuitously they are 
under the care of three Nuns. During the decade 1875-1885, 7 deaths oc- | 
cured among the orphans. 

The object of this institution is to prepare pupils for housework, thére- 
fore their time is divided between study and domestic labor. 


OTHER GRANT SCHOOLS. 

All the under mentioned schools have contributed their share to the 
general exhibit, prepared for the Colonial Exhibition, Hight of these 
Schools have been long enough in operation to furnish a statistical 
statement covering 10 years. Miss Généreux’s school was opened in 1878, 
and Miss Gravel’s in 1885. An eleventh school, Madame Desormeaux’s, 
situated at No 1270 Ontario street, has been taken under control of the 
Board this year. 


THE MARCHAND SCHOOL. 

The most important of these schools is Madame Marchand’s, No. 7 St 
Klisabeth street. It has eight classes in which the pupils receive a 
thorough: primary education; a course is also given for young ladies 
desirous of presenting themselves for the elementary, the model, or the 
academic diploma. Needlework and knitting arecarefully taught. 
drawing, painting and music are taught with great success. 

The following averages have been compiled from the annual statistical 
reports for 1875-1885. 


bvetapo number of Toachers...)..:.1J,ceeuaen che aie eee Jee 
os “ pupils registered, boys*and pirls.20..0).%, 349 
- . “ monthly attendants Se ae ane. Romer: 
Hf iY daily a oo SRR avert 227 


es gs ““ absentees , 46 


Coerereseoer 


PE a a a cc se eM RN EO UA | 


OTHER GRANT SCHOOLS. 85 
Baca ronieices Sa NMA Tow IIe lt hy ua ak 
Total death rate during 10 years...... Weide sagan cs eneel de tenee dna eneee | age 
Proportion which the number of monthly attendants is of 
HEUBIIOL TOO ISLOLOC ...002 20s crsvaiene svece dhe Ce La 78,22°/6 
Proportion which the number of daily attendants is of num- 
Pesmonthly attondantsl,....c6s1.ccucaeise eae 83,15 “ 
Proportion which the number of absentees is of number 
Pei er ELOTIC ANLEG. gonanlivs (04 duior's sske eae ee reel Se GE a 16,85 * 
Average of non-paying pupils, 17, OCUal tO ecu e ere ee C255 
S Spaying pupils; 256 equal ton.,s00 cee ee Bye Oost Gas 
morsrtoceipts from pupils f6e8...:.. ..0ccc ccc $1,324 20 
emul average foreach pay: pupil.tii2s:..000.. eee Dake 
sf ss ey S\pupilirepistercd:, omen. a eee eee 4 85 


THE THIBODEAU, BLANCHARD, GENEREUX SCHOOLS. 
Among the other schools, there are four whose average annual number 
_of pupils is over 150; these are: 
Miss Thibodeau’s school, for boys and girls, at No 199 Chatham street ; 
Miss P. Thibodeau’s, for girls only, corner of Cadieux and Roy streets; 
Miss L. Généreux’s, for boys and girls, at No 616 St. Catherine street . 
Miss M. E. Blanchard’s, for boys and girls, Logan street, No 312. 
Below we give an extract from the statistics for the ten years from 
1875 to 1885. For Miss Généreux’s school the figures are for seven years, 
commencing 1878. 
RAR SE La Sal a a 
Thibo-. | p. hipo- | Genereux Blanchard 


Annual averages. ‘Sehoot,. | deeabe, Ji penoel, | Benadl 
Number of Teachers................. 4 4 3 1 
“pupils registered... 278 218 184 167 

“ . “ monthly attendants! 202 171 129 118 

“  & daily «“ 173 156 116 108 
Death rate for the period.......... 2 12 6 6 


Proport. ./° which the number of 
monthly attendants is of the 
number'registered............066 72,66 78 44 70,01 70,65 - 

Proport. °/, which the number of 
daily attendants is of number 
of monthly attendants........... 85,63 91,22 89,92 91,53 


Proport. °/. which the number of 
absentees is of number of dail . 
BMUCNOA tS edeooecsacc esoecvesestecke 14,57 8,78 | 10,08 8,47 
MGn-payin® DuUpils?......)s.cescseses 55 40 7 18 
EQUOULO par areata <0st 21.20 23,39 5,43 15,26 
LSA NOTE 010) 0) 0h en Oe 147 131 S122 100 
LOTIDTELON ais. easels syle’ 72,08 76,61 94,57 84,74 
Receipts from pupil’s fees....... $| 586 86 | 439.20 | 510 69 | 276 76 
Average for each pay pupil...... $i 399 3 38 419 20 
< ee pupil reeist... ie 2490 2 57 3 96 2 34 


A SIA PET LT, LET SE A TT EE, 
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The Cronin, Cornwell, Montreuil, Dorval and Gravel schools. 


There are still five mixed schools to be mentioned, which, through 
having less than 150 registered pupils, are deserying of encouragement 
and support. . 

Miss. A. L. Cronin’s school, No 21 Montcalm street ; 

Mrs. T. Cornwell’s school, No. 258 St. Antoine street ; 

“ _H. L. Montreuil’s school, No. 250 Panet street; 
Miss. Joséphine Dorval’s school, No. 165 St. Elizabeth street ; 
“« M. L. Gravel’s school, No. 220 St. Christophe street. 


E ah PS soe 
a £ ee! Sri aq w a sy 
Ba | bea | PSa | SR Vous 
ANNUAL AVERAGES. ee qq? pe Ste = 0 = MS 
Se | Oe eer] St heh ae a 
7 te 
3 A & 
INEM Der OimLed CheLS Ieuan aaah ce ce 2 4 1 1 2 
es of pupils registered............ 148 120 100 91 18 
ee monthly attendants............ 109 92 65 58 64 
ie daily ae BOS Hey Ra Ae. 89 83 58 50 54 
a APSCIUCES misuse meee Act inte 20 9 12 8 10 
Death rate for the period ...,........... 7 0 2 5 0 
Proportion 070 which the number of 
monthly attendants is of the number ‘ 
RESIBUETEC Geied eyes iats ee eee ea: 73,65 76,66 65, 63,78 87,67 
Proportion 070 which the number of 
daily attendants is of the number 
MOnthiveatbendants aes... c le 81,65 90,22 81,54 86,21 84,38 
Proportion 070 which the number of 
absentees is of the number of daily 
DU CETUTATUGS sterile tietois a lclehekieich tate tent: 18,35 7,78 18,46 13,79 15,62 
INOM-DayiN SOUPS, ecw) ee eee Ey ane anle 35 9 4 4 4 
Equal LOY ies Norse yoats a ae hore ene ie oe 32,11 9.79 6,16 6,89 6.25 
IP BY MOV UDLLS we aaton nent tae ete tea ee 74 83 61 "54 60 
Bgual £0.05, oc UUs EE haan el 3 67,89 90,21 93,84 93,11 93,75 
Receipts from pupils, fees............. $ 294 94 840 14 157 92 815 82 116 00 
average for each pay pupil........... $ 3 98 10 16 2 59 5 85 1 93 
ce “ pupil registered.......... $ 2 70 9 13 2 48 5 44 1 81 
OS eS 


THE SCHOOLS OF THE BOARD AT THE LONDON EXHIBITION. 


We reprint here an article published by the principal Journals of 
Montreal, when the school exhibit was sent to London: 

On the first of May, 1886, the Indian and Colonial] Exhibition will open 
in London. From the four corners of the earth there will be gathered for 
this exhibition specimens of the wealth and products of Britain’s vast 
Colonial Empire. | 

It is a unique spectacle to see a metr 


Romie chcstane, opolis, of 87 millions of inhabitants, 
1aving Colonia 


ossessions whose aggregate. population is not less than 
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276 millions. The wholepopulation of the British Empire is 313 millions, 
one-fifth of the total population of the Globe. To this vast number of 
‘inhabitants, the United-Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland contri- 
butes but 12 per cent; the remainder, 88 per cent, is made up of the 
population of the colonies. } 

Canada contributes to the total 4 millions 682 thousand inhabitants ; 
these figures are calculated for the year 1886. There is every reason to 
_hope that, in Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, our young and 
growing country will be well represented at the London Exhibition. 

The educational institutions having been invited by the Government 
to send specimens of their work, we give below a list of exhibits recently 
sent to Hon. Gedeon Ouimet, by the Catholic School Commissioners of 
Montreal. The exhibits from the Commissioners’ schools confided to 
the care of religious communities are not included in this list. These 
communities generally make of the specimens from all the institutions 
under their care one exhibit. 

The Catholic board sends photographic views of its principal buildings, 
with plans showing the internal divisions. Accompanying this exhibit is 
a pamphlet prepared for the occasion. It treats of: the board, its compo- 
sition and regulations; the rules followed in the construction of the 
buildings; the engagement of teachers; the school-tax; the duties of the 
secretary-treasurer, local superintendent, principals or directors, and 
teachers; the rules and regulations for teachers and pupils; the course of 
studies, etc. Special mention is made of the Polytechnic, of the Catholic 
Commercial academy and of some other schools. It also contains 
statistics relating to the different schools. 

The Polytechnic school of Montreal, which has already formed thirty 
civil engineers, sends to the exhibition forty manuscript books con- 
taining some of the lectures or notes thereon taken by the pupils; fifty- 
two mechanical and topographical drawings and ten specimens of the 
work of the graduating class, being the treatment of industrial question, 
relating to the estimated cost and construction of railways and other 
public works; the course of studies, regulations of the school etc. 

The Plateau Commercial Academy contributes 8 class journals, pre- 
pared by teachers; 229 daily exercise, 181. copy and 243 drawing books . 
a portfolio containing 163 drawings and 70 maps; 130 bookkeeping copies ; 
an infolio volume containing the course of studies, rules, etc., and a 
volume entitled : “‘ La famille et ses traditions,” by L. A. Brunet, teacher. 

The Montcalm, Champlain, Sarsfield, Belmont and Olier schools offer 
as their collective share, 26 class journals, prepared by the teachers ; 
939 exercise, 371 writing and 254 drawing books. A further exhibit from 
the Montcalm and Champlain schools consists of 115 drawings on sheets ; 
the first mentioned, also contributes 12 maps, 18 bookkeeping copies, 
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and two volumes entitled “The life of Mlle Mance,” and “Monseigneur 
Bourget,” by Mr. Leblond de Brumath, formerly a teacher at the Monf- 
calm school. } 

Among the girls’ schools, special mention may be made of Madame 
Marchand’s, which sends 7 class journals (the work of the teachers), 101 
daily exercise, 95 writing and 152 drawing books; also, 57 drawings on 
Sheets, two albums, one containing Specimens of penmanship, the othez 
of needlework ; finally three other volumes, these last. the work of the 
teachers. 

Ten other girls’ schools, under the direction of the following ladies, 
Mesdames Cornwell, Montreuil and Desormeaux, and the Misses Cronin, 
Gravel, Dorval, Genereux, Blanchard and Thibodeau, collectively con, 
tribute 7 class journals, 105 daily exercise, 128 writing and 40 drawing 
books ; also, from the Misses E. Thibodeaw’s school six bookkeeping copy- 
books, and 3 albums containing the needlework and Knitting of 7 schools. 

The seventeen schools just, mentioned collectively send to the Colonial 
Exhibition, 2,365 manuscript books, 417 drawings, 93 maps, 5 albums 
containing knitting and needlework, and 7 other objects. 

To the above must be added as a special exhibit from the Institute for 
Blind children, 14 volumes of class exercises, 1 album containing knitting 
and sewing, and two other samples of handwork : caned chairs, and bead- 
work of different colors. 

The time has not come to speak of the intrinsic merit of the specimens 
Sent; this will be the work of the jury. It is sufficient, for the present, to 
state that the schools under the control,of the Catholic Board of School 
Commissioners will be amply, and let us hope worthily represented at the 
Colonial Exhibition. 


We give below in tabular form a statement of the exhits of all the 


. schools, with the exception of thePolytechnic and the Institute for Blind 
| Pec hildrett 


ScHOOLS 


Class 
journals. 
Exercise 

books. 
Drawing 
copy-books. 
Drawings 
in sheets. 
Sundries. 


—___——. 


Commercial academy 


Montcalm school...... 
Chamiplain 

Sarsfield 

Belmont 

Olier 


Madame Marchand’s sch. 2albums} 3 books. 
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Miss Cronin’s : 14 album 

Miss Gravel’s 

Miss Dorval’s 

Madame Cornwell’s 

Miss Généreux’s 
/Madame Montreuil’s “. 

Madame Désormeaux’s * 

Miss Blanchard’s Bee 

Miss E. Thibodeau’s “. 

Miss P. Thibodeaws ‘“. 


Summary ¢ 
| Boy’s schools............ ae 
Girls, or mixed schools... 
TOTALS d albums} 7 objects. 


The Polytechnic School sends to the Exhibition the following objects: 


40 manuscript books containing notes of the lectures ; 
16 Drawings by students of the preparatory class ; 
26 Drawings au lavis ; 
10 Topographical drawings ; 
3 Plans with estimates on industrial questions ; 
7 Estimates and reports of railway and engineering work. 


i y Among the school receiving aid from the Catholic Commissioners 
_ there is another, the Institute for Blind Children ; under the care of the 
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attention. The objects forming the exhibit were made by the blind 
children and are: 

1° Fourteen bound volumes of class exercices, and 2 volumes of exer- 
cices of harmony written in raised letters according Brail’s method ; 

2° A large album containing knitting and needle-work ; 

3° Icaned chair; this isa specimen of a trade carried on in the 
institution ; 

4° A box containing bead-work of different colors. 

The Board of Commissioners contribute framed photographic views, 
and an album containing views and plans of the following school- 
buildings: 

The Plateau Commercial Academy, 
“ Montcalm School, 
“ Champlain “ 
“ Sarsfield #1 
“ Belmont * 
Olen rm 
“ Plessis id 

The Board sends besides several hundred copies of the French and 
the English editions of this pamphlet to explain, clearly in both 
languages, the organization of the Board and of the schools under its 
control. 
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On page 6 of this pamphlet, it is stated that the catholic population of 
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Irish elements; in giving the figures, the totals of these elements are 
given, and not simply the number of catholics in each. 
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